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A WIDOW’S DIARY. 





BY MES. MARY A. DENISON. 





Monday Morning. 

Woke up rather later than I should, having 
so much work on hand; but was kept awake in 
the night with severe pain, and the coughing 
of little Amy. First thought—when will come 
the sleep that knows no waking? Got up; 
made a fire; bathed my head—still aching, 
aching! 

Leave the kettle to boil;. set the table; have 
the children under my eye while Amy is dress- 
ing them; take a bundle of work and open it. 
Shirts from Mrs. Fraser—must be done by 
Saturday. Fingers a little cold; but there is 
nothing like stitching and hemming for warm- 
ing the blood of the poor. 

Breakfast ready—sit down to table, but find 
Ican eat nothing. See the children fed; spare 
five minutes by the clock to chat with them be- 
fore they are off to school; listen, heart-sick, to 
little Jim, who declares, he must have a new 
school-book; no money; send him off; sit down 
tosew. Must work if I can’t eat—no reprieve 
from that fiat. 

First interruption, by way of variety—little 
girl enters. 

“Mother says you hemmed my dress too 
short, you must make it longer.” : 

Dress hangs over her arm. 

“But, my dear, your mother managed the 
work herself. I can’t stop now.” 

“But please—mother says you must. I’ve 
got to wear it this afternoon.” 

“Go tell your mother I must charge her a 
shilling, then.” 

Exit little girl—soon returning. 

“Mother says she paid you for making the 
dress; and if you don’t alter it she can’t give 
you any more work.” 

Find I must swallow the imposition, and do 
* good hour’s work on the dress for nothing. 
Can’t afford to lose this woman’s patronage, 
though she pays short prices. The children’s 





shoes are all out, my own wardrobe is rich in 
patches. Sit down to it—head aches so that I 
am almost blind. Must work into midnight, 
or longer, on Mrs. Fraser’s bundle. Bathe 
my head again, and my eyes, that were wet 
before. 

Enter little girl No. 2. 

‘Please, Mrs. , mother wants to know if 
you will come and cut, and make her new 
parlor-carpet to-morrow? She is sick, and 
can’t sew herself.” 

“Impossible,” is the answer. ‘Will early 
next week.” 

«But mother can’t find nobody else.” 

“Can’t help it. I have work that must. be 
finished by Saturday.” 

Gone and back again. 

“Mother says if you will-come and cut, and 
make her carpet, she will pay you extra.” 

“Tell your mother if she will do Mrs. 
Fraser’s sewing for me, or get it done, I will 
come.” 

Exit child for the day. 

Children come home noisy, crying out for 
bread-and-butter. The butter a myth, poor 
darlings! They have not tasted it for weeks— 
nor have I. Butter is for the rich; the poor 
have no rights of that kind. Feel my heart 
getting bitter, and silently pray for a better 
spirit. 

Amuse myself with stitching, and giving 
orders for the children to put what they can 
find on the table for dinner. 

Enter little girl No. 3. 

‘‘Mother wants. to. know if you will cut the 
corners of this,” holding up a cloth pattern. 
“The baby is sick, and she can’t tell how it 
goes.” 

Don’t like to refuse; spend fifteen minutes 
cutting and explaining. The children run in 
a body to the door. Enter tall gentleman. 

“This is Mrs: ——Y” 
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“Yes, sir.” 

“Widow of James Howell?” 

“Yes, sir;” and oh! how the hot tears rush 
upward. 

“He was the nephew of John Howell, of 
Ohio, was he not?” 

This time a nod must answer. 

“His uncle is dead, and has left him a legacy 
ef three hundred dollars. Here is the amount.” 

By this time there are several tall gentlemen 
daneing in the great drops in my eyes. 

Qh! my little children! Oh! the poor, aching 


head! it will have rest now. Does he see it all? 





ne 


The man’s gentle spirit must rejoice, for he - 


loved his poor, toiling Mary—yea, more than 
many love their wives who live in great houses, 

Amy’s cough shall no longer go neglected. 
Visions of winter-fires arise; visions of little 
luxuries now and then—at least for a time, 
Visions of much work done by that blessed 
friend of woman, the sewing-machine; visions 
of happy homes by-and-by for my darlings, 
when they shall have conquered the various 
difficulties of a lowly position. 

Oh! may the time come when there shall be 
no suffering poor! 





THE LAND OF REST. 





BY OLIVE C. FERRISS. 





Taree licth a land in the dim unknown, 
And we call it the Land of Rest; 
And the sheen of the hours that in sunshine have flown, 
All the beautiful visions we cherished our own; 
And the love of our dearest and best 
That have faded, and fleeted, and left us alone, 
Are then in the Land of Rest-— 
The beautiful Land of Rest! 


Oh! sometimes we dream, in the hush of the night, 
Sweet dreams of the Land of Rest; 
Where the day, in its glory, forever is bright, 
And the face of the Father ay giveth the light 
In the city of the Blest; 
The beautiful city out of our sight, 
That is built in the Land ot Rest— 
The Heavenly Land of Rest! 


And sometimes we see, when the day goeth down, 
Bright gleams from the Land of Rest, 

When the sungold lies on the old: hills brown, 

And the sunset skies are without a frown 
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In the gold and erimson West, 

Ere the night puts on her robe and crown, 
That she brings from the Land of Rest— 
The glorious Land of Rest! 


Our dear ones have gone to that far-off shore— 
That blessed Laxd.of Rest. 

We shall kiss the lips we have kissed before, 

And clasp their forms to our hearts once more 
In that home of the pure and blest, 

When our journey here on the earth is o’er, 
And we meet in the Land of Rest— 
In the Land, in the Land of Rest! 


And I know that a zephyr sometimes brings, 
From the beautiful Land of Rest, 

A rustle of robes, and a “fintter of wings,” 

And a “snatch from the song that a seraph sings;” 
And the death-cold hand my own hath prest, 

Is sweeptug a sweet harp’s sounding strings 
Above in the Land of Rest— 
The immortal Land of Rest! 
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THE 


NOBLEST FAME. 





BY L@UIS N. BURDICK, 





In Grecia, when the world was young, 
The warrior-heroes, we are told, 

Were loudly praised by every tongue, 
And crowned with diadems of gold; 

Their deeds on history's living page 
Recorded were for later days; 

The noblest bards that graced the age 
Sang glowing peeans to their praise, 


But not such glory do I crave, 
If blood alone such glory yields; 
Ne joy for me when fall the brave 
On crimson war's onsanguined fields. 
Even though a monarch I might reign, 
t With glittering pomp and stately pride; 
| on phant of the th d slain 
Would stalk forever at my sido. 








But, could I build myself a fame, 
My heart would covet such a one 

As should draw blessings on my name, 
For deeds of mercy I had done; 

To lead the darkened mind to light; 
To raise the fallen—aid the weak; 

To guide the erring soul aright— 
These are the honors I would seek. 


And, humble though 6n earth my sphere, 
With no high gifts the world will own, 
Still to my heart the hope is dear 
That those whose friendship I have known, 
Will, when this hand all pulseless lies, - 
Recall the memory of one 
Who, living, they could truly prize, 
And dead, regret his race be run! 
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TENDER:AND TRUE. 





BY DAISY VENTNOR. 





CHAPTER I. 
“THE DAYS THAT ARE NO MORE.” 

“Very fascinating, no doubt, but thoroughly 
heartless.” 

“I am ashamed of you, Dr. Duncan. What an 
assertion to make concerning my very particu- 
lar friend,’”’ and Elise Graham’s eyes sparkled 
indignantly, as her little rose-bud mouth re- 
proved the audacious speaker. 

“Why, Miss Elise,” replied the doctor, bend- 
ing lower over the offended beauty, in order to 
make their conversation more completely tete- 
a-tete, ““do not take up arms against me before 
I have time to put myself in a belligerent atti- 
tude; or, in other words, don’t be provoked with 
me for giving utterance to what is the plainly 
expressed opinion of very many of Miss Ken- 
dal’s acquaintances. For instance, just do me 
the favor to glance across the room, and tell 
me what term to apply to the very calm, cold 
way in which your friend receives the devoted 
attentions of Gen. Carnegie and Major Doug- 
las.” 

“I do not like you, Dr. Duncan, when you 
speak in that cool, cynical tone, that reminds 
me of Diogenes and Thackeray combined! . Be- 
sides, I do not believe that you have chosen a 
very good illustration. Gen. Carnegie is a mar- 
tied man; and as for Major Douglas, there are 
various bets laid, I understand, as to his ulti- 
mate success in that quarter. Then, too, I would 
not advise you to estimate Marion by what you 
see of her in general society. If it were not 
violating confidence, I could amaze you wonder- 
fully by telling you a page in her history.” 

Dr. Duncan looked lazily amused. 

“If report says truly,” he replied, ‘Gen. Car- 
hegie’s marriage does not prevent his returning 
to his ancient allegiance. If I do not mistake, 
he is a former lover of Miss Kendal’s.” 

“What are you talking of now?” impatiently 
queried his fair listener; ‘‘you are in a scan- 
dal-loving mood this evening. And in order to 
change the subject a little, tell me, do you con- 
sider Mrs, Carnegie a very beautiful woman?” 

Leaning against the piano stood a lovely 
blonde, dispensing her smiles freely among the 
numerous gentlemen who surrounded her. Miss 
Graham’s glance, as she questioned the doctor, 


_Wag somewhat equivocal; and the gentleman 





coolly surveyed Mrs. Carnegie through his eye- 
glass before answering. 

‘¢Flesh and blood beauty, yes, Miss Elise. 
But give one glance at the magnificent brow 
and eyes opposite us, and pray enlighten me 
how Gen. Carnegie could admire such a woman 
after knowing Miss Kendal?” 

“Ah, Dr. Duncan! you are hitten, too, are 
you?” and Elise laughed merrily. “I haven’t 
a doubt but your opinions as to Marion’s heart- 
lessness will die a natural death. But one word 
about the general. This is, to my certain know- 
ledge, the first time he has met Miss Kendal 
since his marriage, more than a year ago; and 
as I hear that Sherman’s army is now in mo- 
tion, I doubt if his leave extends much longer. 
And now, after all this talking about our neigh- 
bors, just be obliging enough to take me into 
the library, where I can show you the collection 
of photographs I promised.” 

The gentleman, as in duty bound, offered his 
arm; but as they passed the trio they had been 
so freely discussing, Miss Kendal raised her 
eyes, and gave her friend notice, by an almost 
imperceptible sign, that she wished for her 
presence. So Elise suddenly stopped, thereby 
reducing the doctor to a state of mental amaze- 
ment. 

“What are you good people discussing so 
eagerly ?” she said, with a merry, good-humored 
smile. ‘Dr. Duncan and myself are dying of 
curiosity.” 

“Nay, Miss Elise,” protested the doctor, as 
he rolled up an easy-chair for her, “I leave 
to you the entire monopoly of that very femi- 
nine virtue, and assure Miss Kendal that my 
evening has been troubled by no thoughts of 
that nature.” 

Marion Kendal raised her beautiful brown 
eyes slowly to her friend's face. 

“T made a direct statement of'a fact in human 
nature, and Gen. Carnegie disputes its truth. 
Major Douglas has been kind enough to sup- 
port my theory.” She spoke coolly, as if too 
indifferent to explain. 

“T claim to be heard!’’ interrupted Gen, Car- 
negie, quickly, ‘*Miss Graham, the question is 
this: Miss Marion says that a true man is a 
much rarer specimen of humanity than a woman 
of the same stamp. I do not tg her. 
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Women are fair and false, bless the dear crea- 
tures! They are well aware they do not mean 
one-half, nay, one-third, of what they say. But 
a man may wear the mask of ‘sdciéty indiffet- 
ently well, and be beneath it a true, noble 
being.” A casual observer would not have 
noted the quiet satire of his tone, or the lin- 
gering of his eyes on his fair neighbor as he 
sneered at her sex. ; 

But before Elise could reply, Major Douglas’ 

full, rich voice interposed, 
_ “Stay, Russel; when you cast.a slur upon the 
name of woman, you forget that noble mother 
whom you so loyed and reverenced.,; Because 
you may know some who merit your severity, 
do not refuse to acknowledge that, in the ab- 
stract, Miss Kendal’s remark is true. We all 
know the trite line, that ‘Hell hath no fury like 
a@ woman scorned!’ But we don’t meet such in- 
dividuals every day—God forbid! I believe 
that there is in every woman’s heart a fresh 
spring of goodness and purity. The world may 
mingle its muddiness with it in many cases, but 
it cannot utterly die out, A woman with a true, 
honest, pure heart—no! Russel, the best man 
we know is not worthy of her.” 

A faint, very faint tinge of color swept over 
Miss Kendal’s cheek as she met the earnest 
eyes of the speaker. 

“Take the motto of your name,” she said, 
*‘the ancient lords of Douglas, the chivalric 
and brave of days gone by. ‘Oh, Douglas, 
Douglas! tender and true!’ How many are 
there, now-a-days, who could carry the words 
on the shields of their hearts, and be leal and 
constant through evil and good report? Give 
that motto to a woman, Gen. Carnegie, and 
were she worthy the name, it would be found, 
as Queen Mary said, ‘Engraven on her heart’ 
after death has claimed her!” 

Involuntarily Elise Graham glanced at Dr, 
Duncan; but he did not meet her look, being 
engaged in watching the play of Miss Kendal’s 
now animated face. Major Douglas’ eyes lit 
up, and Gen. Carnegie’s fell under the gaze of 
the radiant brown ones, They were all hitting 
each other hard under a careless guise, and 
Elise came bravely to the rescue 

“I love to hear you argue, Marion,” said she, 
with an unconscious accent of admiration; ‘but 
one tires of argument after awhile; and I, for 
one, am frank enough to acknowledge the fact. 
Major Douglas, my desire to. hear you sing is 
intense. Don’t you feel like obliging me?” 

“TI am not in an obliging mood this evening. 
Do you know that my ‘marching orders’ are 
for to-morrow? Now isn’t that enough to make 





one feel cross-grained and very unmusical? | 
am not, however, averse to being charmed by 
others. Can you not induce Miss Kendal to 


‘give us one of her‘own songs?” 


~Gen. Carnegie bent his head to whisper an 
aside, that just reached the ears for whom it 
was intended. 

“Just one song for ‘the days that are no 
more!’” 

She might have grown a shade paler; if she 
did, it was perceptible to none but the graye, 
keen eyes that rarely lost.a change of her face. 
At least she took no notice of the whisper; but 
looked up to Major’ Douglas with a dumb, be- 
seeching glance, that'was more eloquent than 
words. He divined her'méaning instantly, and 
continued his remark, 

‘“‘Must I make a personal request? Well, 
then, Miss Kendal, if I sing a song for your 
persistent friend here, (to my certain know- 
ledge this is the twenty-sixth time she has 
asked me since I came home,) will you give me 
@ song, one of your own?” 

“‘For you? Yes,” said Miss Kendal; and her 
voice was clear and cold as ever as she accepted 
his arm. Gen. Carnegie compressed his lips 
tightly, and rose to follow them. Elise Gra- 
ham glanced at him. 

“Tt must be some time since you have heard 
Marion sing,” said she, with the merest soupgon 
of malice in her blue eyes; “a year or more, is 
it not?” 

‘Longer than that,” with a passing frown, of 
which the bright eyes regarding him took note. 

“Let us stand here,” said Elise, as she placed 
herself by Miss Kendal’s side. The girl never 
glanced toward her, or so much as raised an 
eyelid; but Elise, with her pitiful woman's 
heart, whispered to herself, ‘Poor darling! 
I'd like to do something vicious.” 

Major Douglas’ voice was rich and beauti- 
fully cultivated. No wonder that the room filled 
with the wandering guests as its full tones 
floated upward. It was a simple, touching 
song—a soldierssong; thinking of her he loved, 
as he paced the weary round of sentinel. The 
intense feeling with which he sang was its 
chief beauty; and Miss Kendal’s low spoken 
“Thanks,” was probably all the applause he 
cared for. Not, however, that he did not re 
ceive compliments innumerable; and, partly to 
put an end to them, he rose from the piano, 
saying, ‘‘Now for your share of the compact, 
Miss Kendal.” 

As she advanced to the seat he offered her, 
he said, very softly, 

“May I come at twelve to-morrow?” A glance 
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answered him, and he quietly stepped to the 
side of the instrument. Miss Kendal’s fingers 
wandered half idly over the keys; she looked 
up to encounter Gen. Carnegie’s impassioned 
gaze, and again a faint flush rose to her calm 
face as she sang: 


“He stole from its nest, in my golden hair, 
A knot of ribbon blue; 
He placed on my hand a jewel rare, 
And whispered soft, as he held it there, 
‘Tender and true— 
Adieu! Adieu!’ 


The almond was bending with bl 
The roses blushed through dew; 
The violet smiled in the glowing light, 
‘And life was happy, and hope was bright: 
‘Tender and true— 
Adieu! Adieu!’ 


They brought my soldier home to me, 
And my knot of ribbon blue; 
But the cruel wound on his brow was hid 
By the flag draped over the coffin-lid! 
‘Tender and true— 
Adieu! Adieu!’ 


The almond flowers in the breezes shake}; 
The roses still blush through the dew; 
But the Spring-time of hope can never awake; 
And the lone, lone heart will wail till it break! 
‘Tender and true— 
Adieu! Adieu!’ ” 


Exquisitely the superb voice floated through 
the melody, dying away softly as she sighed the 
last “Adieu! Adieu!” She rose from the piano 
wearily—the light had died away from her face. 

“Dr. Duncan, my carriage must be waiting, 
Ithink. May I trouble you to inquire? Elise, 
ean I take you home?” Not a look did she 
vouchsafe in the direction of either of the 
officers; she had completely regained her usual 
proud indifference of manner. .Only once did 
an emotion of any kind pass over her face ere 
she left the room. As she approached her 
hostess, Gen. Carnegie advanced with extended 
hand. Miss Kendal drew her petite figure to 
itsutmost height; ‘‘Good-night!” in her coldest 
tone, was all he received; and taking Dr. 
Duncan’s arm, she walked quietly from the room. 
As the two ladies descended the stair-case, Major 
Douglas stood waiting to hand them to their car- 
riage. As Miss Kendal’s fingers touched his, 
he felt that they were icy cold. He bent his 
head toward her, and said, in suppressed tones, 

“Are you not taxing your strength too far? 
Oh, Marion! if I could but bear it for you!” 
She shook her head sadly, and, as the carriage 
rolled off, the gallant fellow’s eyes flashed, and 
he muttered between his clenched teeth, «The 
dastardly scoundrel!” 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE DEAD PAST. 

Marion Kenpat, sat alone in her father’s 
luxurious library the next morning, buried in 
the depths of an easy-chair. The beautiful 
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brown eyes gazed almost mournfully into the 
fire, burning brightly onthe hearth. They were 
looking back over the past; and as Marion sat 
there, she pondered over the story that Mrs. 
Grundy had made many unsuccessful passes at. 
Marion Kendal was an only child, and had the 
misfortune to lose an estimable mother, just as 
she was growing to womanhood. Two years 
after her mother’s death, ‘‘Miss Kendal, the 
heiress,”’ made her debut into New York society, 
and there met Russel Carnegie. He was at that 
time merely a captain, and stationed on Gover- 
nor’s Island. A face of perfect beauty, a fasci- 
nation of manner that is rarely met with, and 
& conquerirg hero (as far as women were con- 
cerned) from his very boyhood, no wotder 
that Marion Kendal loved him. In truth; Russel 
Carnegie was in earnest, for the first time in 
his experience. But not content with having 
won the treasure of such a woman’s heart, he 
sighed ‘for other fields to conquer;” and, 
secure of his own power, devoted himself to 
the rival belle of the season, Rose Dayton. 
Marion looked on in calm surprise for awhile, 
until one day she saw upon Rose’s finger, a ring 
of peculiar design and workmanship, that she 
had herself given to Russel. For one moment 
(the scene occurred at a wedding matinee) 
Marion’s face turned deadly white; the next, 
she placed an unfaltering hand upon her escort’s 
arm, and said, in her clear, cold tones, ‘How 
admirably Miss Dayton is looking to-day.” 

Capt. Carnegie handed her to her carriage 
that morning, and said some lover-like praise 
of her dress and appearance, as only he knew 
how to say it; but the hand he tried to take in 
his was cold as stone; and the only word she 
uttered, as she sank back in the cushions of her 
coupe, was, “‘Adieu!” He stood still and gazed 
after her, almost transfixed at the blazing indig- 
nation of her eyes. That night he rang at Mr. 
Kendal’s door, but James arrested him, as he 
was about to pass into the library. 

‘‘Miss Marion is very much indisposed, sin,” 
said the man, respectfully, ‘‘and desired me to 
hand you this.” Capt. Carnegie took the small 
packet; a plain gold ring fell from it as he tore 
it open, and his cheek grew pale as he read the 
line that accompanied his returned letters. 

- “Coldness I can forgive, treachery, never! 
Adieu!” 

And that was all. What more was needed? 
Cursing himself, he dashed from the house, 
knowing that his happiness in life was wrecked 
by his own mad folly. Capt, Carnegie was 
ordered to Washington a few days after, and 
Marion did not see him ere he left. He must 
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have been mad, indeed, to avenge himself as he 
did; for two days after his departure, his en- 
gagement was publicly announced to Rose Day- 
ton. No one but Elise Graham and one other 
knew how Marion suffered; that other was her 
loyal friend, Major Douglas. Marion Kendal 
made no moan; she moved along in society as 
coldly indifferent as ever. At the time of 
Russel’s marriage she was visiting in Boston, 
and did not return till long after the wedding 
festivities were over. Consequently, she had 
never met her old lover until the night pre- 
vious—and the meeting was a trying ordeal. 
She felt almost wildly grateful to Major Douglas 
for the kind way in which he had extricated 
her from that conversation, and the song she 
sang was intended to tell him so. And now 
Marion sat and thought, for she knew that the 
best, yes, the truest friend she had, was going 
away that day. She remembered the chances, 
the desperate chances of war, and shuddered as 
she thought. And as the girl sat thus, living 
over her past, and trying to decide for her 
future, she was startled by the respectful voice 
of the servant, who had entered unobserved. 

**Miss Marion, the gentleman is in the draw- 
ing-room.” 

Marion gave a great start as she took the 
card. A moment of calm deliberation, a voice- 
less, ardent cry to endure, and she said calmly, 

‘Ask Gen. Carnegie to walk into this room, 
James.” A moment more, and her old lover 
stood before her. For an instant neither uttered 
a syllable; then Marion’s clear, cold voice, said, 

«To what am I indebted for the honor of this 
visit, Gen. Carnegie?” 

He looked full in her eyes for a second, then 
said, in a tone as cold as her own, 

“Allow me to give you a seat, Miss Kendal, 
and ask if you will permit me to makc an ex- 
planation which has been long deferred?” 

Marion was tempted, for an instant, to refuse 
to listen; but suddenly changing her resolution, 
quietly seated herself, and waited for him to 
begin. He looked at her, so fair and pure; his 
eyes took in every line of the clear-cut face, and 
his voice trembled as he again addressed her, 

“Oh, Marion!” he said, passionately, “here, 
in this old familiar room, will you not relax a 
little of your icy dignity, and be friendly, at 
least, to me? I have wronged you terribly; 
but I am here to-day to plead for your for- 
giveness. Listen to me. If you ever wished 
to punish me for what you rightly styled 

‘treachery,’ I can assure you that, in my blind 
rage, I have become my own worst enemy. I 
married.a woman without loving her; married 





for pique, for money—what you will; but cer- 
tainly not for love. When did I ever love any 
woman but you, Marion? I was wicked and 
blind, not to see that I had made for myself a 
death in life; for, oh! most horrible of all, my 
wife does not, and never has bestowed on me 
one particle of affection!” 

She sat as if turned to stone; she never 
moaned or shivered, but seemed bound to the 
chair in her shocked listening. He went on 
thick and fast. 

‘Marion, I thought last night I should go 
mad! You refused even to touch my hand. 
Am I so very abhorrent to you? No wonder 
you would not lay that innocent woman’s hand 
in mine. I am not worthy to touch it! I con- 
fess to you, that since I became aware what a 
wreck I had made of my life, I have plunged 
into the wildest, madest course of dissipation; 
but, oh, Marion! angel that you are, save me 
from the lowest depths, and say that you for- 
give me; that you care for me still!” 

The frozen horror died out of the brown eyes; 
she gasped painfully, but when she answered, 
her tone was soft as ever. 4 

‘“‘I forgave you long ago; and, believe me, I 
can pity you.” 

The true, honest soul looked at him through 
her eyes. A red flush swept over his face. She 
went on. 

“Carlyle says ‘every human being contains 
within himself the highest heaven and the lowest 
hell.’ Russet! there was honor and purity in 
you once, or you had never stood in the rela- 
tion to me that youdid. For Rose’s sake, promise 
me that you will disgrace yourself no longer.” 

“Rose!” he cried, impetuously; ‘for you | 
may learn to be true and honest again; but for 
her ”” and the sneer that curled his lips made 
Marion shiver. » 

“Then we had better end this very useless 
interview,” she said, coldly. ‘I had hoped 
better things of you.” Her self-control was mar- 
velous; but his keen eyes saw her lips quiver. He 
gave her one despairing glance, and, dropping 
his head on his hands, he sobbed bitterly. 

It was almost too great a trial for her woman's 
heart. There sat the man she had loved 9 
tenderly, in an agony of self-abasement; and 
yet Marion felt that to speak of herself was 
bitter sin. 

At last she leaned forward and touched him. 
If ever pity and sorrow looked out of human 
eyes, Russel Carnegie beheld it then. 

“Russel,” she said, very gently, “I cannot, 
dare not judge you. I know that your name 
has frequently been uttered before me in terms 
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of reproach, and I have suffered to hear it. 
You are going away to your post; and, as a 
Christian woman, I cannot allow you to leave 
me without assuring you that I fully and freely 
forgive you for whatever injury you have done 
me. Try and be true to yourself. I do not ask 
you again for your wife’s sake, I ask it for your 
own. You go to meet—God knows!” and a 
spasm of emotion shot over her face, ‘perhaps 
death. Ask your own heart if you are ready 
to meet your Maker?” 

The unhappy man caught her hand, but she 
gently withdrew it. He colored with shame. 

“The dead past must bury its dead, Russel. 
I made a grave for my hopes long ago. I can 
only pray for you.” 

The last words just reached his ear; they 
were spoken in the lowest whisper. He looked 
up; she motioned silently to the door. 

“Forgive me for the pain I have caused you,” 
he said, sadly. ‘‘Marion, I go forth a better 
man from your presence. God bless you!” And 
he rushed from the room. 

$ Marion Kendal sank on her knees, clasping 
her hands tightly over her eyes. She could not 
shed a tear, but it seemed to her aching heart 
that the very fountains of life were standing 
still. How long she knelt there, in her half 
stupefied condition, the girl never knew. A 
vague sense of another’s presence came over 
her; then two strong hands lifted her from the 
floor into any easy-chair, and Major Douglas’ 
pitying face looked down upon her. Marion 
gave a little moan, and swept her hand over 
her brow, as if to clear her wandering senses. 
It moved him deeply to see that strong, calm 
nature so unstrung. He leaned over and touched 
her hair, so gently and reverently, that she 
could not have reproved the involuntary action. 

“What is it, Marion? Some trouble is break- 
ing your heart. Let me share it.” 

The tone, soft as a woman’s, the utter unsel- 
fishness of his words, produced the very effect 
he desired. Marion burst into a perfect storm 
of sobs. He did not intrude upon her grief. 
With the true and instinctive delicacy of his 
nature, he withdrew into the curtained bay- 
Window, and looked quietly out on the park for 
Perhaps twenty minutes. He could hear the 
Painful sobs grow softer; and at last they ceased 
‘atirely. But he never so much as turned his 
head until she laid her hand upon his arm. 

“You do not need my thanks,” she said, in 
her own peculiarly clear tones, that made the 
wallant soldier’s heart throb painfully; «but 
you must let me say that I had rather you than 
any other saw me thus unnerved.” 


“You are not fit to stand,” he said, very 
gently. ‘Will you sit here by me and let me 
have one farewell talk with you?” 

There was this peculiarity in Major Douglas, 
his iron control of his own strong emotions gate 
him complete mastery over her. He was too 
wise to ask further questions, not choosing to 
force a confidence; so he took up the thread of 
a by-gone conversation. 

«Do you remember,” he said, quietly, ‘tell- 
ing me once that if a man had strong enough 
will and endurance, he could conquer even a 
proud woman’s resolve? Marion, how long do 
you will that my endurance must last? How 
long must I serve for my Rachel?” 

A burning blush covered Marion’s pale cheek. 

~ ‘I cannot be unkind this last morning,” she 
said; ‘‘but I will not have you waste your noble 
heart upon one so utterly dead as mine. You 
know my past, seek not to brighten my future.” 

His eyes kindled; a glad hope dawned on the 
patient, long suffering heart. But again he 
crushed the longing with a firm hand, and went 
on calmly, 

“You are wrong. It is a willing servitude, 
and no other burden would be so dear. Marion, 
may I carry away the motto of your own song, 
the whispering words you gave me last night? 
When I am far away from you, will you remem- 
ber one whose sole boast, whose only claim, 
shall be that he was ‘tender and true?’” 

Tears gathered in the brown eyes; his words 
went home to her heart. 

‘None is more worthy to wear the moito,” 
she said. ‘Do not think that your care for me, 
your unwavering protection, has passed unno- 
ticed. My noble friend, may God guard and 
protect you where you are going; you will 
never be forgotten by Marion Kendal.” 

He looked down at her pleadingly. Why did 
no instinct tell him that but one more assault 
was needed ere the citadel fell? But as he 
gazed at the traces that her bitter sorrow had 
left on the fair, colorless cheek, his heart 
swelled, and a tear fell on her hand as he 
raised it to his mustached lips. She heard the 
door close after him, her courage failed her; 
and, laying her face on the sofa pillow, Marion 
cried passionately, 

“Too late! too late!” 





CHAPTER III. 
“FORGIVE US OUR TRESPASSES,” 


A not, sultry day under the blazing sun of 
Georgia, the air filled with smoke and sulphur; 





with shouts and cheers of half-maddened men, 
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and the feeble groans of the dying. Into the 
thickest of the fight, regardless that his left 
arm hung helpless by his side, plunged Major 
Douglas. M‘Pherson’s corps was engaged, and 
Russel Cartegie’s division on the right was 
enduring a perilous fire. Intent upon rescuing 
the heroes who were vainly throwing their lives 
away, Major Douglas spurred his foaming horse 
on recklessly, to carry them the order of the 
commanding general to fall back. But the un- 
dergrowth of bushes, the entangling thickets, 
made rapid progress almost an impossibility; 
and he gave a groan of dismay as he saw fresh 
reinforcements of the foe rushing upon the 
wearied troops. Impatiently he dashed the 
spurs into his horse’s bloody flanks, and the 
noble animal bounded madly forward. But 
just as the horse reared, a bullet sped swift 
from the lurking sharp-shooter’s rifle, and both 
horse and rider went heavily down. 

When Major Douglas next opened his eyes, 
he felt the night’s damp dew upon his face, and 
kind hands were lifting his dead horse from his 
erushed limb. 

“Is that you, Stimpson?” he said, faintly, as 
his orderly bent over him. 

“Tt’s that same, major. Och! but I thought 
ye were dead intirely;” and the kind-hearted 
Irishman dashed away a tear from his rough 
cheek. ‘‘Here’s meself and Docther Gray been 
all over this murderin’ ground for three hours 
and more looking for ye; and may I niver! if I 
didn’t spy the ould bay first, and yourself lying 
in under.” 

A faint moan startled them, and the doctor 
stepped hastily into the thicket a few yards be- 
yond them, Lying there, with his beautiful 
head pillowed on a blackened stump, and the 
life-blood pouring away from three desperate 
wounds, was Russel Carnegie. 

Dr. Gray saw instantly that he was past all 
need for care or help, but he knelt down beside 
him and took his hand. The dying man opened 
his eyes. 

“Is Douglas there?” he asked. The major 
heard him, and struggled to rise, but sank help- 
lessly back against his orderly. 

“T can carry you to him,” said the doctor, 
pityingly; “he is too severely hurt to be able 
to come to you.” The strong, able surgeon 


lifted the lithe, slender form in his arms, and 
carried him tenderly over to the tree where 
they had placed Major Douglas. And there the 
two men, who loved Marion Kendal, met again. 

“Douglas,” said Russel Carnegie, as the doc- 
tor considerately stepped beyond hearing dis- 
tance, “I am going fast. 


It’s been a desperate 





ieee d 
day, and my fellows fought well, did they not? 
Well! life’s been weary enough of late; I’m 
not loth to leave it, though, God knows! [I’ve 
misused mine sadly.” Here a spasm of pain 
darted across his face, and the beautiful eyes 
grew moist with tears. ‘I have done much 
wrong—will you and Marion forgive me? You 
will make her happy when I am gone, Douglas. 
Let me die feeling that, through your lips, she, 
angel that she is, forgives me freely again——” 
A long, long pause. The battle was a fierce 
one, more bitter that it was for her sake. Then 
George Douglas laid his hand on the fair curls 
as softly as a woman might have done. 

“God forbid that I should judge you, Russel 
Carnegie! She has forgiven long ago; and the 
mercy I pray for I cannot withhold to you.” 

A faint smile parted Russel’s white lips. 

“She said ‘tender and true’ was the noblest 
watch-word,” he murmured, dreamily. “You 
were worthy of her; I never was. Can any one 
say a prayer? It’s growing damp and cold.” 

Softly on the night air rose the accents of 
that oldest, most beautiful prayer; the prayer 
he used to whisper long ago, when he knelt, an 
innocent child, at his mother’s knee. “Our 
Father who art in heaven!” The dying man 
said the solemn words over, like a faint echo 
of those who were praying for him with such 
pitiful hearts. 

“‘And forgive us our trespasses!’”’ A bright, 
dazzling smile burst over his face; with one 
last effort he raised his head. ‘Mother! at 
last!” he sighed, brokenly, and fell back dead! 





CHAPTER IV. 


“LOVE TOOK UP THE GLASS OF TIME AND TURNED 
IT WITH HIS GLOWING HANDS.” 

“I insist upon it!’ cried Elise Graham, des- 
potically, “that you shall not make a nun of 
yourself any longer, Marion. It’s absolutely 
atrocious to think of your never being present 
at the grandest ball of the whole season! Here 
you are at Newport, obstinately refusing to g0 
out; you might as well be ‘down in Dixie’ for 
all the good any one has of your society. ! 
want a good reason, or else you must go to that 
ball to-night.” 

Marion was sitting at the low French window, 
looking out over the lawn, with a troubled gaze 
in her brown eyes. 

“T feel very uneasy, Elise, as you know well 
enough. Beyond the bare intelligence that 
Major Douglas was severely, though not dan- 
gerously wounded, I have heard nothing for 
month. That is, nothing directly. Of course, 
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his aunt, Mrs. Morton, tells me the reports as 
often as she gets them; but I am dreadfully 
troubled not to hear from himself. Do you sup- 
pose,” and the brown eyes filled with tears, 
“that he has grown suddenly worse? Oh, 
Elise! how can I have the heart to go to a ball!” 

“Nonsense!” cried her friend, wrathfully. 
“J don’t believe anything but the existence of 
your vivid imagination. Besides, if you were 
publicly engaged to the man, you couldn’t se- 
elude yourself more than you do now; and, for 
my part, I think you’re a foolish girl, making 
mountains of your fears.” 

“No public engagement could be more to 
me,” said Marion, the bright color mounting 
to her face. ‘I feel myself more closely bound 
than I ever was before, Elise. But I know I 
sometimes seem aggravating, dear; and so, to 
please you, I promise to accompany you to the 
ball.”’ 

“And what will you wear?” said Elise, de- 
lightedly. «‘By all means that lovely new dress 
from Madame Gradot’s, which you perversely 
keep locked up from my gaze, when I’m dying 
to see you in it. Nothing but white, pure white 
flowers, Marion, and give us a ‘vision, wondrous 
fair,’ of the bride that is to be!” 

But Marion Kendal’s heart was heavy that 
night, as she stood looking in her mirror, and 
putting the final touches to her elegant and ex- 
pensive toilet. She thought of Russel Carne- 
gie’s mournful death, and shuddered; and then 
could scarce refrain from tears at the memory 
of her own true-hearted soldier. A tap at her 
door finally put her reverie to flight, and Elise 
waltzed in, holding up a note. 

“Oh, Marion, my darling!” she cried, “you 
are just as lovely as can be. When I think of 
the sensation your appearance would make in 
the ball-room, I feel that I am a model of dis- 
interestedness in bestowing this document upon 
you. It came over this moment from Mrs. Mor- 
ton’s cottage, and her carriage is waiting for 
you at our door. Good heavens!” for Marion 
sank on a chair pale as death, “what is it? 
Hadn’t I better go over there with you, dear?” 

“Nothing but my foolishness,” said Marion, 
recovering herself. ‘It is merely a line from 
Mrs. Morton, saying that Major Douglas has 
arrived at her house, and wishes to see me. 
He must be very ill, Elise, or he would have 
come to me.” 

Elise drew her opera-cloak carefully around 
Marion’s white shoulders, and putting her arm 
lovingly around her waist, said, 

; “Don’t worry yourself, dear. You will find 
it all right, I know; and anything is better than 





the state of suspense you’ve been in so long. 
Pity me going to this ball without you, and only 
that persevering Dr. Duncan by way of conso- 
lation.” 

But Marion could not smile at the playful 
words. She sprang into the carriage and rolled 
rapidly away. 

Mrs. Morton met the young girl at her door. 
“Are you frightened, dear?” said the motherly 
old lady, as the light fell upon Marion’s color- 
less cheeks and troubled eyes. ‘The poor fel- 
low was in such a way about himself, and so 
despondingly declared that he should write and 
release you from any engagement, that I took 
the law into my own hands, and set matters 
straight, I hope, by sending for you privately. 
Have you strong nerves, my dear? You will 
find him very greatly changed.” 

“How? What?” she gasped; and frightful 
fears of his being so dreadfully altered that she 
would not know him, flew through her terrified 
brain. But Mrs. Morton was already con- 
ducting her along the passage to the library- 
door; and hardly knowing what she did, Marion 
pushed hastily past the old lady, and entered 
the room. She never paused to look for any 
changes, she only saw a tall form lying on the 
low sofa; in another instant Marion’s arms were 
round him, and her low cry, “My darling! 
My darling! have you come back to me once 
more?” was smothered on his breast. 

There was a long, long silence; feeling was 
too deep Sor utterance between those two much 
enduring hearts. At last he raised his head 
from the pillow. 

“IT have left part of myself behind, my darl- 
ing,”’ said the low, fond tones that the girl knew 
so well. ‘‘Look at my empty coat-sleeve, and 
think of the strong arm gone! And that is not 
the worst, dear; my horse fell upon me, crush- 
ing my limb shockingly ; and though it has been 
saved from amputation, the doctors think I may 
never be better than the helpless cripple I am 
now. Think, Marion, think long and calmly, 
before you link your fate to a maimed man like 
me. God knows, it’s hard; but I dare not now 
ask you to share my life, as I once fondly hoped 
you would have done.” 

But she drew the tired head down into its 
resting place again, and dropped bright tears 
of joy on his dark brown hair, as she answered, 
bravely, 

“You have brought me all I valued most, 
my hero—your own noble, loving heart. Ah! 
George, George! you and I have needed many 
bitter lessons to teach us how to be ‘TENDER 
AND TRUE!’” 











NUMBER FOUR. 





BY NELLIE HAMILTON. 





Reaper, I have changed my mind. I once 
thought “there was luck in odd numbers.” 
But when I see Miss Marianne, (now Mrs. Dr. 
Goodspeed,) buxom and forty, radiant with 
smiles, on the platform of the cars, now re- 
turning from a wedding-tour, I take that pecu- 
liarly feminine privilege of just changing my 
mind. 

Yes, Mrs. Goodspeed, No. 4, the bride of a 
week, stands looking admiringly upon her hus- 
band. What good thing has he done to become 
the owner of four rich wives? I have known 
the doctor all my life, and’ must confess he was 
a good man, who made his daily rounds in an 
easy-carriage. He did not often make mis- 
takes. I recollect that he once sent arsenic to 
an unfortunate patient when he intended to 
give quinine ; and on another occasion morphine 
instead of Seidlitz powders. But the patients 
died easy; and besides, they were getting in- 
firm, and could not have lived long; but I never 
heard that any mistake of that kind had any- 
thing to do with the demise of the departed 
three. 

But we must not leave the newly-married 
pair any longer—indeed, we have already beer 
absent too long; for it rains, and the doctor’s 
fine broadcloth, and his wife’s gray poplin dress 
will not be improved by the large falling drops. 
But the lady stiil smiles; and an old maid, with 
a thin, sharp face, standing in the door of the 
depot, says it is because she is so delighted to 
get married. : 

An awkward, half-grown young man, with a 
vacant expression of countenance, drives up 
with that easy-carriage. He is the doetor’s 
assistant; for a phrenologist told him years 
ago that he would rise high in the medical pro- 
fession some day, if he employed his talents 
in that direction. He has now been studying 
vigorously for fourteen months, and has been 
able, within the last fortnight, to tell the differ- 
ence between hyoscyamus, and digitalis, which 
is a hopeful sign; and he is, also, sole possessor 
of an aquarium, occupied at present by a frog 
and two leeches. These indications of learning 
and deep research give him already much im- 
portance throughout the village. 

The student greets the doctor and his bride 
cordially, but bluntly, He has noticed that 

4 


~ 





distinguished physicians are usually unpolished 
and gruff in manner—and he affects bluntness 
on that account. 

Once seated in his carriage, the doctor feels 
very comfortable, for he does not like to travel; 
and a short drive brings them to his own dwell- 
ing, which a rude boy across the way persists 
in calling a pill-box. The twain entered the 
door, and for the first time the bride beheld 
the interior of her new abode. The rooms were 
dark and gloomy—for the shutters were closed, 
and the housekeeper sad and silent. A neigh- 
bor called the doctor away for professional ad- 
vice, and his wife seated herself in an arm-chair 
before the fire. While doing so, the town clock 
struck four. 

She was not a nervous woman, but being 
somewhat fatigued with traveling, her thoughts 
would not be easily controlled. ‘Yes,’ thought 
she, ‘the very clock at my entrance reminds 
me that I am the fourth wife;” and the thought, 
for the first time, gave her pain. She was glad 
that her husband’s stay was protracted, so that 
her meditations might not be disturbed. Ina 
few moments she fell asleep and entered the 
land of dreams. 

She is transported to a neat farm-house. The 
floor is covered with a gay, striped carpet, and 
the fire sends a cheerful glow from the old- 
fashioned fire-place. An old Jady and her hus- 
band sat prim and upright in their Sunday 
attire; and a few friends and neighbors are 
ranged silently round the room. Soon the door 
opens, and a young man in new homespun 
clothes appears, ruddy with health and happi- 
ness. The brown curls cluster round his noble 
brow, and the gentle creature, leaning on his 
arm, looks trustingly to him. Her muslin dress, 
and wreath of pure white flowers, assure us that 
she is about to become a bride, even before the 
venerable pastor speaks the words that make 
them one. Something tells No. 4 that this 
young man is the doctor, with his first and only 
love, the bride of his youth. 

The scene is changed. She stands by an 
open grave. The same clergyman is there, but 
his voice is. choked with sobs, for he can find 
no words to soothe that young stricken hus 
band, whose darling Lucy, with her infant child 
resting on her bosom, are being lowered into 
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the grave, there to rest until the resurrection 
morning. 

Again she sees her husband, still young, 
although his face wears a sad expression. He 
is talking with a woman who is weeping. Her 
deep mourning dress tells us that she is a 
widow; and the doctor had attended her de- 
ceased husband in his last illness. They sit 
together on the portico of her pleasant cottage, 
and their talk becomes more cheerful. The 
silver moon beams brightly, and the hours pass 
unheeded away. The doctor still lingers, for 
they have sympathized with each other’s sor- 
rows, until he feels that life might still be 
cheerful, could he win this yet handsome 
woman to gladden his fireside. A few low 
words are spoken, and another bride brings 
gladness to his lonely dwelling; but the charm 
of youth’s bright dream is gone; each have 
past memories upon which they dwell alone. 
Death claimed her in a few short months, and 
she joyfully obeyed the summons, for she looked 
forward to a bright reunion with the husband 
of her early days. 

No violent grief betrayed the sorrow of the 
bereaved husband. But another shadow rested 
on his heart; for many an unselfish act of the 
departel now came rushing back upon his 
memory, like an echo of sweet music after the 
song has ceased. 

Another form appears, dim and shadowy, in 
the twilight gloom. She is an orphan, sad, 
silent, and alone. A kindly chord in the doc- 
tor’s heart is touched, and he offers her his 
heart and hand—and they are married. To- 
gether they lived for many years, she, a living 
mystery to the practical man by her side. 
Lonely and isolated her life had passed, and 
she had never sought companionship save with 
her own thoughts. Joy and sorrow, age and 
childhood, youth and beauty, brought no look 
of brightness to her face. She shrank from 
sympathy and friendship with an icy cold- 
ness; and when she died, few tears fell upon 
the spiritually calm and beautiful face resting 
within the coffin. k 

And now the dreamer is carried back to her 
city home. She sees the large, showy parlor 
of her late boarding-house. A lawyer sits by 
the grate with contracted brow, pondering upon 
the speed he is to make to-morrow, which, if 
successful, will bring a goodly amount to his 

- pocket, now heavy with greenbacks. A well- 
agknown merchant sits with smiling countenance, 
‘too happy for words, for he has made a princely 
fortune this day; but a broker sits gloomy and 
abstracted, for he has speculated largely in 





stocks, which are nearly worthless. But now 
she starts, for she beholds herself open the 
door, and enter the room. She is glad; all are 
preoccupied—for unbidden thoughts like these 
rush through her brain: 

‘To-day I am forty years old. From the 
day I emerged from the school-room I have 
been a heartless woman of fashion. I see, 
during the whole course of my past life, no 
record save that of balls, parties, flirtations, 
wasted talents, and neglected opportunities; 
and more than half the allotted span of human 
life is passed, without one noble word or deed 
to mark its flight. But I will not think—it is 
time to act. How dreadful! I have, without 
one thought of old age, arrived at its threshold 
without getting married. Bah!” 

The door now again opens, and the doctor 
appears, erect and portly, quite gray, and sixty 
years of age. ‘‘No matter,” said the speaker, 
‘the shall be my victim.” She soon gets intro- 
duced; and the doctor, though at first silent 
and reserved, is soon flattered and pleased by 
her sweet smiles. A few more interviews, and 
a fourth marriage contract is fulfilled; and, 
without soul or feeling, she is entering upon a 
new state of existence. 

She awoke, and tears were streaming down 
her cheeks. The fire had burned low, and the 
ashes were dull and dead. The doctor had not 
arrived; and she had need of leisure to com- 
pose herself, and reflect upon her future course. 
A wise thought dawned upon her soul—she 
would pray; and her voice went up in a short, 
earnest petition to her heavenly Father. 

She arose a changed woman. Her course 
was decided upon; and for her to decide was 
to act. She would lead such a life, with God’s 
help, as would advance His glory upon earth; 
and when death called her away, she would 
live in the memory of those with whom she had 
mingled on earth, and not leave a blank record 
behind her, as the doctor’s other wives had 
done. She knew they were good and blameless 
women; but what had they done for others? 
«Peaceful they lived, peaceful they died.” She 
would do that, and more. 

And now she calls the housekeeper. A bright 
fire is soon rekindled, and lamps are lighted 
and brought into the parlor. She calls upon 
the doctor’s assistant, who cheerfully helps her 
in unpacking some fine paintings, and beautiful 
vases. These are tastefully arranged, as is 
also a handsome center-table, with books of 
elegant binding, and all the late literary jour- 
nals thrown carelessly upon it. She also twines 
some rich camelias in her own dark hair, and 
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throws, open the long-neglected piano. In the 
midst of a favorite song she is roused by the 
touch of a loving hand upon her shoulder. She 
turns and sees her husband, his eyes bright 
with tears. 

“Marianne,” he says, “I did not know that 
you could sing so sweetly; and how bright my 
home appears, and I find you looking so happy. 
I did not expect it.” She laid her hand lovingly 
upon his shoulder, and they were quite happy, 
and felt almost young again. 

People soon began to say that old Dr. Good- 
speed loved his fourth wife best of all; for he 
could not bear to take his daily rounds without 
she sat by his side; and his patients longed for 
the sound of her gentle voice; that when she 
could not go, she sent nice broths and jellies to 


>. 





tempt the appetite. .Even the rude boy across 
the way no longer calls the doctor’s house a 
pill-vox; for how can he, when the windows are 
filled with roses and geraniums, and cages of 
sweet singing-birds. The doctor had never 
found time to go to church on Sundays; but 
now he is seldom absent, and the hitherto 
neglected contribution-box now stops at his 
pew. Family prayers daily ascend from his 
dwelling, and the poor and infirm find ready 
sympathy from their kind hearts. The doctor 
and his wife are both growing old; but I think 
she will survive him. Yet the end will soon 
come to both, and they will meet in that “better 
land,” where ‘there is no marrying or giving 
in marriage, but where all are as the angels in 
heaven.” : 





AUTUMN DAYS 





BY 1O0NE MICHIGAN. 





Ina sleepy way the sun shines down; 

The hill-side mosses have turned to brown; 

The sweet-faced flowers in death lain down, 
This frosty weather. 

The berries are red on the sumac tree; 

The grapes are as purple as they can be; 

The apples are ripe on the old sweet tree, 
And ready to gather. 


Bound into shocks the ripe corn’ stands, 

*Waiting the huskers’ hands; 

For no fairy fingers will loose the bands, 
As in olden story. 

Lazily now comes up the dawn; 

Chilly and damp is the early morn; 

But like a smile of the Summer gone, 
Is the noontide glory. 





There’s mournful murmuring in the breeze, 
And a solemn shiver in the trees, 
And a deathly pallor on their leaves, 
So soon to wither; 
For bud, and bloom, and beauty, must 
lay down their bright heads in the dust; 
There’s life for them, but death comes first— 
Thus earthlings, ever. 


Oh! when my Summer shall decline; 

And when my sun has crossed the line; 

When comes to me the Autumn time, 
To blight and sever; 

May I put Summer glories by; 

And with no yearning, parting sigh, 

As earth smiles upward to the sky, 
Look to my Father. 





A BLINDFOLD KISS. 


BY T. H, 


HABDY. 


Do you mind it, Harry Hardy, 
To the cottage down the lane; 
When you went with Mary Somers, 
And I with little Jane? 
To the apple-paring frolic, 
On that soft November night, 
When the full moon looked so mellow 
As it climed Delgardo’s height? 


Well, I didn’t think to tell you— 
And I meant to tell you all— 
When we took a little respite, 
In our cozy little ball; 
And Susan Lane—the teacher— > 
Proposed a novel game: 
It was, kiss and guess, in blindfold— 
I do not know its name, 





As I sat completely blinded, 
And guessing all amiss, 

When a dozen girls had kissed me, 
I recognized a kiss! 

For well I knew no other 
Tad such a sweet caress; 

Or could stir my bosom’s fervor, 
With such a thrilling press. 


I guessed it wrong a-purpose— 
For I didn’t wish ‘to tell, 
That one in all the party 
Could kiss with such a spell! 
But I'll tell you, Harry Hardy, 
It was darling little Jane— 
The gushing little damsel 
I walked with down the lane. 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





CHAPTER I. 5 

Or course, her name was not Mrs. Shoddy; 
but somehow we got a habit of nick-naming her 
so that wicked and jolly winter; and the old 
power of association was so strong, that I re- 
peated the ill-nature before I thought as the 
title of this veracious history. 

Mrs. Sholman—Susan, too, by way of a bap- 
tismal appellation. There you have her name 
as she was accustémed to write it at the foot 
of those sweeteners of life, bank checks; and 
if I forget to call her by it again, blame habit 
and not me. By-the-way, why will people talk 
about a habit being our own? On the contrary, 
the habits are so much the stronger party that 
we belong to them. I consider mine a set of 
tyrannical imps sent on purpose to bother me; 
and if this is orthodox, and out of place into 
the bargain, I really cannot help it—the reflec- 
tion came into my mind, and there would have 
been no possibility of getting to work until it 
found vent. 

I do not think she was a happy woman, and 
yet she might have been. She had gained 
everything for which she married—wealth, 
position; and as for the nick-name, which she 
caught in addition, probably she knew no more 
about it than we do of the pet appellations our 
dear friends have for us when our backs are 
turned. 

Qld Shoddy had married her a year or two 
before, just after he struck his tremendous 
coup, and fortune’s wheel carried him up into 
a golden atmosphere, dashing down at the same 
time over so many unfortunates who had not 
been as far-sighted. 

He married her, people said, in California, 
where he went about some business—endless 
acres of gold-mines, or something of that sort. 

At all events, married they were, and estab- 
lished in that great house on Murray Hill, 
which he bought when the Ventnors came to 
& grand smash, and went——— Where do people 
go when they fail? 

You are taking it for granted that she hated 
her husband—a very natural and proper thing 
to do in this nineteenth century, I admit; but 
it was not the case. She could be haughty 
and imperious enough when she chose—but she 
never was so to him. Indeed, at times, there 





was a gentleness, and almost humility in her 
manner toward him, that people said was sheer 
affectation. 

As for him, all his life he had thought of 
nothing but business, and he never had much 
time for anything else now; although he was 
proud of his wife, and liked seeing so elegant 
a woman at the head of his table, and so on. 

At least you would have given him credit for 
no deeper feelings. You would not have thought 
much about him, except that he talked louder 
than he ought, and sometimes made mistakes 
in his tenses and pronouns. 

Certainly you would never have suspected 
there was anything heroic about him; but then 
he was not ambitious of that reputation, and 
had never aspired to be a brigadier-general. 

People laughed at him, of course; but I give 
myself great credit for having always believed 
him a gentleman at heart—at least I think so 
now, knowing the whole truth. 

The prettiest thing about the house, in spite 
of the elegance and grace of its mistress, was 
her sister, Christine Gleason; and you may be 
sure it was a great grief and vexation to the 
‘‘old families,” when it became known that 
Charley Wentworth was engaged to her. 

He was, like most men who have gone on to 
thirty, in what is called the world; that is to 
say, he had tried most things and was heartily 
tired of them—but he had a good deal of man- 
liness left in him yet. Indeed, his atrocious 
pride alone would have kept him from mean 
sins. 

I think he loved Christine Gleason with all 
the heart he had left, He would not have mar- 
ried any woman merely for her money; never- 
theless, I suppose Christine’s money counted 
for its full value in his calculations—though 
that is too strong a word to use. 

That she had money everybody knew, as was 
right and proper. Her brother-in-law had 
given her ever so many shares in some stock 
company, and the shares went up like air bub- 
bles; but hers were sold out at the right mo- 
ment, and there the money was, and no doubt 
about it. 

Wentworth had heen angled for, and made 
love to, until social life was a burden, Even 


now, when everybody knew that he nen nearly 
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as many debts as anything else, not a mother 
of them all but would have gladly seen her 
daughter’s fortune pay them. 

His position by birth, and wise alliances that 
elder brothers and sisters had made on both 
sides éf the Atlantic, was really unexception- 
able, and a thing to hunger after. 

Christine had been having a great success. 
People might laugh at ‘old Shoddy’—they 
might whisper that nobody knew where his 
wife came from; but the money was there, and it 
seated Christine away up on the topmost round 
of the ladder, 

Proud as Wentworth was, he really was suffi- 
ciently dazzled by her not to think a great deal 
about it: He had not meant serious work at 
first; but she was so unlike the generality of 
young women that he was piqued into trying 
to make her out—a dangerous experiment for 
any man. 

He knew, for she made no secret of it, that 
when she and her sister were quite young, re- 
verses of fortune had caused their widowed 
mother to seck a home in California, in order 
to have the aid of her only son. No history, 
and no mystery. He could easily understand 
how acceptable the Shoddy millions had been 
under such circumstances. 

So, before the close of the season, it all came 
about, and Wentworth decided that he had 
done a thing that one must come to at last; 
and then—oh! yes, he loved her as hearts go 
among us in this generation. 

And Christine? Really, her thoughts were 
not ‘very unlike—and I suppose she had the 
same right. . 

‘I think he could have told of a time in his 
em@ife when college days were just over, and the 
European tour still a delightful anticipation, 
such as the whole world did not hold now, 
when life had been somewhat different. 

That was the reason Rose Lawrence came 
out. Oh! how pretty she was, and how he 
loved her—ridiculous romance it seemed now. 

But it had been very pleasant at the time. 
Oh! tell me, folly as such old stories are, do 
the after years hold anything like them? 

The balls to which he went just to dance with 
her; the music to which they listened; the non- 
sense they talked! 

Dead and buried ten years ago, the girl and 
boy of that time, and the bard of Italian days 
buried along with them. 

Why, Rose has been married almost a decade, 
and is a cheerful blossom somewhat overblown, 
and Wentworth just what you see. 

“Our days go on, go on;” and I suppose this 





episode has no business here whatever. But 
sometimes I look at the men and women about 
me, and remember them as they were when we 
started on the road together, and I wonder if I 
am as changed to them as-they are to me, and 
if we shall all get anywhere near right at last. 

Let us hope so—let us pray 30. We do know 
that even our errors shall be turned to work us 
good if we are only patient. Does it grow any 
easier, oh! my brothers? The poor Tittle lesson 
we once disdained to learn—patience and wait- 
ing—how we have to spell it out, line by line, 
and find it, oh! so hard, so hard! 

So, journeying by diverse roads, Wentworth 
and Christige Gleason reached the point where 
their paths met—met, as it seemed, not to sever 
any more during this world’s journey. 

Did either of them, I wonder, think how 
solemn a question it was that he asked, and 
she answered, sitting there in that little cham- 
ber off the ball-room, with a silvery glow in it 
like moonlight, the air heavy with the scent 
of fragrant blossoms, and the music gushing 
up in bewildering strains? 

Do people often think, do you imagine, until 
it is too late? ‘Till death us do part!” They 
scarcely seem to sound in unison with the 
music, do they? And sometimes it is long to 
wait till kindly hands gather those festal roses 
to make funeral wreaths for our coffin rest 

“Are you tired, Miss Gleason?” 

“I think not; it is pleasant to sit here and 
listen to the music. You may go away if you 
want to dance. I think I shall stay and im- 
agine I am composing a poem in this pretty 
light.” 

“I think I shall stay and listen to the poem.” 

He answered lightly, yet he was somewhat 
vexed; for there was a tone in her voice which 
he often heard there, and which made him feel 
the difference between her and other girls; she 
meant what she said—he could go, if he liked. 

‘*May I stay?” he asked. 

“Then you must compose the poem,” she an- 
swered; ‘‘and I will listen.” 

How lovely she looked sitting there. Oh! yes, 
he was quite in earnest now, at all events. 

‘Will you listen?” he asked, eagerly. 

“With my heart in my ears,” she quofed, 
laughingly; then added, “that is as much of it 
as one brings into a ball-room.” 

“I must have the whole for my poem.” 

She was not looking at him now; there was 
a fresh color on her cheek, which made her 
lovelier than before. 

So he told his story, and was answered: and 
into the midst of their idyl rushed half a dozen 
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eager people—men that wanted Miss Gleason 
to dance; and girls who allowed themselves to 
be brought, perhaps, because Charley Went- 
worth was there. 

There was a little idle jesting; but when 
Mary Elford said, spitefully, to Wentworth, 

“Perhaps we interrupted——-” 

Christine heard him say coolly, 

“You were a little too late; much obliged to 
you.” 

And Miss Elford did not turn and bite her, 
but Christine knew she would have liked to do 
it—and so in half an hour everybody knew the 
affair was settled. 

Christine and her sister had gone home from 
the ball, and were sitting in Susan’s dressing- 
room resting after the fatigue, and telling and 
listening to the story of the engagement, which 
seemed already to have lost half its freshness 
from being so quickly exposed to the eyes of 
the world. 

“I thought Mary Elford would have torn my 
waterfall off,” said Christine; ‘I fully expected 
she would. You needn’t look so grave, Susan,’ 

“Am I looking grave?” she asked. 

“Yes; but it’s rather your style—what an 
odious expression!” 

Susan had been quietly pleased at her sister’s 
story; she looked too weary to-night to be en- 
thusiastic about anything. 

She looked a woman who thought; and as 
Christine glanced at her, she saw the lines in 
her forehead deepen, as they used to do when 
she sat silent in the old time—the time they 
seldom talked of now. 

A look that Christine did not like; perhaps 
she knew what it meant, and she said gayly, 

“Well, you are a very unsympathetic crea- 
ture! Why don’t you speak pretty speeches, 
and give me your plessing with many tears?” 

“I like him,” she replied, somewhat irrele- 
vantly ; ‘but he is a very proud man.” 

“I think I can match him there,” replied 
Christine. “I suppose your husband has been 
in bed for hours.” 

“Yes; asked Robert. He is quite worn out 
when night comes. I wish he cared for some- 
thing besides business.” 

“He does—for you.” 

; Susan did not even make a pretence of hear- 
ing. 

“Business is his life,” continued Christine; 
‘ you would kill him even to hint at his giving 
it up.” 

“I suppose so! I declare, Christine, I am 
tired to death! I dan’t think it pays!” 

“By which bit of slang, for which you would 





haye properly reproved me, I suppose you 
mean money, and society, and things in gene- 
ral.” 

“I don’t think I quite know what I mean,” 
she said, yawning wearily. 

“And it’s too late te be metaphysical and 
find out,”’ replied Christine, laughing. ‘‘Cer- 
tainly, our lives have changed oddly enough! 
Just think of the tiresome school-teaching, and 
the horrid economy, and all—it seems a world 
away! It makes me shiver even to think of 
it!” 

‘It was hard work,” returned her sister. 

‘‘Hard! Good gracious! Well, it’s very pretty 
now ‘to say it im that careless voice; but, my 
dear, I do like money, and all that money brings 
—ease—position.” 

“Ts it for that last you are going to marry 
Charles Wentworth?” 

‘‘Not exactly—perhaps it has something to 
do with it. Your husband is too kind and 
generous for me to be hard and mercenary. 
No. I like the man I am going to marry. _ He 
is proud as Lucifer, and too languid to be very 


‘ardent—but we shall get on nicely.” 


“Have you ever told him about being in 
California, Chgistine?’’ 

‘‘What there was to tell—all but the school 
teaching; that would mortify him dreadfully— 
but I'd tell him that if I was worked up to it.” + 

Her sister did not answer, she was leaning 
back in her chair with her eyes half closed. 
Perhaps her thoughts had gone back to the old 
life, with its round of toil, its petty privations, 
so hard for a woman to bear; perhaps some- 
thing else, but no memory that brought regret, 
if one could judge by the expression of her face. 

Christine had risen, and was standing before 
the dressing-table, indolently watching the re- 
flection of her pretty figure in the glass, 

“I think I should like to be a duchess,”’ said 
she. ‘‘Susan, do you remember Aleck Thorne?” 

Away back to that California home her 
thoughts went again—there was nothing there 
she liked to think of. She felt almost irritated 
with Christine, because her words showed that 
she, too, had been thinking of that life gone by, 
a subject seldom talked of between them. 

“Yes; he was a lawyer.” 

“Exactly. Your memory is unfashionably 
prompt. Well, do you know fe 

‘‘What?” For she had paused, and was lean- 
ing her two hands on the table, and looking 
straight in the glass. 

*“‘Do I know what, Christine?” 

“Why, if that blessed husband of yours 
hadn’t come along and dazzled my life with 
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your reflected splendor, I think I would have 
married him, if——” 

“If what? Do finish?” 

“If he had asked me—which he didn’t! I 
have often wondered if he meant to; but that’s 
all over and forgotten.” 

“TI declare, Christine, I don’t believe you 
have any heart at all!” 

**Because I don’t quote poetry, and am not 
willing to say I would rather be poor and have 
to work, than live in the midst of all this ease 
and luxury?” 

“TI think life is a great humbug, any way!’ 
exclaimed she. 

“So philosophers have said, my dear! I 
think I shall go to bed. Bless me, Susan, don’t 
look so disconsolate and forlorn—it will give 
me'a nightmare to remember your face! Is 
there anything the matter?” 

“Nothing in the world, only I am tired, and 
bored, and lonely.” 

“The first evil, sleep will alleviate; as for the 
others——” 

“They exist in my imagination, you mean?” 

“Well, dear, I wouldn’t be rude for the 
world; but just let me say, your imagination is 
very active—very actionable, as old Mrs. Dorse 
used to say.” 

Susan looked about the dressing-room, with 
its pretty belongings, and sighed out of the 
emptiness of her heart. 

“At all events, it’s a very pretty prison, if it 
is one,” said Christine, translatirg her thoughts. 
“Do you know what it is you want, Susan?” 

“No—I wish I did; an active grief would at 
least have some excitement about it. I am 
lonely. I did have some heart. I want to be 
loved and petted! What is all this wealth— 
this poor show for vanity’s sake?” 

“What do you want?” repeated Christine, 
coldly. 

“T tell you, to be loved,” retorted Susan, 
passionately. ‘My mission is to display these 
riches to the best advantage—to dress like a 
queen—to give parties—to sit at table, and 
look graceful; but as for being appreciated; as 
for having a feeling in common with a 

“Don’t finish your sentence,” interrupted 
Christine, quietly. ‘If you should say any- 
thing against your husband, I am sure you 
would regret it some time. I tel you, Susan, 
he is a good man—worth a host of the dandies 
about us.” 

“It is all very well for you, who are not his 
wife! I wonder how you would like to see 
people smile when he began to talk.” 

“Console myself by thinking he has proved 








that he understands arithmetic, even if he is g 
little wanting in his grammar.” 

“That is all very well! You are going to 
marry a man with intellectual tastes.” 

“Do you think we shall talk Tennyson ‘to- 
gether?” 

Susan laughed. 

“‘Tam talking like a fool,” said she. 

“T won’t contradict you,” replied Christine. 

“T suppose I must take life as it is given,” 
she went on. 

“‘Wealth is the one thing we prayed for,” 
said Christine. 

‘‘And peace and freedom,” whispered Susan. 

An odd expression of terror crossed her face. 
She turned away her head so that Christine 
could not see. In a moment she began to laugh 
in a nervous, hysterical way. 

“When you are married, we'll go to Eng- 
land, and be introduced to the queen,” said 
she. ‘‘Do you remember our old dream, Chris- 
tine? Oh! dear me! I suppose the queen would 
be as stupid a reality as all other realities 
are.” 

“I have not a doubt of it; at all events, she’s 
asleep at present, if she’s a sensible woman. 
Oh! I forgot the longitude! There! I’ve broken 
the stopper to one of your scent-botiles. Here’s 
an actual grief for you, Susan—and—— Why 
here’s a letter.” 

“Some bill, probably—it can wait till morn- 
ing.” 

Christine took up the envelope and looked 
at it. 

«It’s not a bill,” said she. 

There are people who go on for years and 
years, carrying a secret about with them, which 
any mischance may bring to life—carry it 
about, and wait for the exposure which they 
feel certain must come, till the most trivial 
thing becomes startling; till the sound ofa 
strange voice will bring a creeping fear, the 
opening of a letter will be a task that tries 
every nerve. 

Susan sprang up with a passion and a start, 
so unlike the manner those who saw her, night 
after night, in crowded ball-rooms, were accus- 
tomed to seeing her wear, that they might have 
almost thought it was not the same woman. 

She snatched the letter from Christine’s hand, 
tore it open, and read it. 

It was only the work of a second. Christine 
had not found breath to speak or move. Susan 
hid the letter in her dress. She looked about 
like a person searching for a hiding-place. 

She was half way across‘the room; then her 
strength suddenly failed. She fell into a chair; 
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her fingers worked at her throat, as if the 
glittering necklace was choking her; then, 
without even a sound, she fainted entirely 
away. : 

Very seldom in her life had Christine seen 
her sister so utterly prostrated. Fortunately, 
her wits were of the serviceable kind; and 
although she gave one little cry of terror, she 
was quite able to know what must be done, and 
to take the best way of doing it. 

She bathed her forehead, and held pungent 
salts to her nose, and then stood quietly fanning 
her, trembling from head to foot, like a leaf, 
but showing plainly the real pluck—excuse the 
vulgarism—of her nature, notwithstanding. 

With a gasp and a heavy breath, Susan’s 
senses slowly returned. She made no effort to 
sit upright or to move—just looked up into her 
sister’s face with those great eyes, so full of 
terror and agony, and said, 

“Did I faint?” 

Christine had to sit down before she could 
answer—the nervous strain began to tell. 

“Yes,” she said. ‘Oh, Susan! what is it?” 

Her sister drew the letter slowly from her 
pocket, and handed it to her, and Christine took 
it and read it in silence. 

“Don’t speak,” Susan whispered, as it fell 
from her hand. ‘Don’t say a word.” 

“I can’t yet,” whispered Christine. 

She crouched closer to her sister, and put 
both her arms about her, drawing her toward 
her, trying, bewildered and stunned as she was, 
to express the determination to comfort and 
protect her which she could not put into words. 

For some moments they just sat there in 
silence; then Susan said, slowly, 

“Now you understand! For months a fear 
has been in my mind—such a fear! Oh! I can’t 
tell you! It was nothing tangible! I hated 
myself—hated this wealth; but I clung to it— 
longed for it; and I knew something was 
coming.” - 

‘tI can’t think yet,” said Chiristine. 
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“Oh!” cried Susan, “I don’t care as much 
for myself as for you, Tiny. I did love you; 
oh! believe it—do believe it!” 

She was growing quite hysterical, and Chris- 
tine had to try every means to soothe her. 

“I know it—don’t you think I know it? 
Susan, whatever comes, we are together—re- 
member that. We can bear anything.then.” 

“Yes; I think so. Oh, Christine! can you 
tell what to do?” 

“Wait till to-morrow; we shall be able to 
think then—I am so confused. To-morrow of 

Susan pushed her away, and, with a sudden 
return of strength, began walking upon and 
down the room. 

“‘To-morrow I must act,” said she; “I must 
think to-night.” . 

Christine forced herself to sit upright—they 
looked alike now. 

“You are right,” she said. 
do, Susan?” 

Whatever the trouble was, she put herself into 
the front rank—they would share it together. 

‘“‘T must read it again,” moaned Susan. “TI 
could not see—it seemed to strike me blind.” 

She picked up the letter where it had fallen, 
and went to the dressing-table. 

Christine followed slowly; hanging on to 
each other, and clinging to the table for sup- 
port, they read over the brief page. 

They turned and looked in each other’s face— 
each saw dismay and horror. 

‘“‘We might run away,” Christine gasped. 

Then Susan’s strength came back. 

“It could do no good—we will stay. Waita 
minute—I will answer it to-morrow.” 

She broke off. Christine did not speak. 

‘It’s for money,” continued Susan. ‘Money 
will do anything.” 

She laughed cut loud—such a terrible laugh. 

“Come to bed,” she whispered, shivering at 
the sound of her own voice. ‘Don’t speak; 
you said to-morrow—leave it till then” 

(T0 BE CONTINUED.) 
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War is it, parting ever follows meeting? 
Why are our hearts with constant losses wrung? 
Why aro our harps of love, in time so fleeting— 
Harps we would tune—all broken or unstrung? 


Why do we cling to earth, and all its treasures? 
Why grasp at phantoms, when we grasp in vain? 
Knowing that life, though full of guilded pleasures, 

Hath but for us alternate joy and pain. 


Why do we bring our gifts unto the altar? 
Why do we bend the knee beside the shrine 
That holds our idols, and then strangely falter? 
The weakness ours, oh, Lord!—the glory thine! 


Say, is there not, for every blinding sorrow, 
Some rainbow-tint to span the darkened skies? 
Say, shall we not on the Eternal morrow— 
If we are truly faithful—win the prize? 
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CHAPTER I. 

“Yae'thing which hath been, it is that which 
shall be.” Events repeat themselves on this 
globe of ours oftener than we generally sup- 
pose. Even the material grooves which they 
work out, and their accessaries, are very simi- 
lar. There is something awful in the idea of 
this steady wheel of destiny bringing round 
inevitably the same combinations. We crawl 
too near to perceive any regularity in their 
sequences; but the eye outside and above all, 
doubtless, sees them in obedience tolaw. They 
are under the relentless rule of necessity. 

Elizabeth Seymour was one of those rarely 
gifted women, whose power of fascination is 
distinct from their beauty and accomplishment. 
Helen, Cleopatra, Guinevere, Mary of Scotland, 
was it to your beauty and wit alone that you 
owed your sway in your own age, and your 
lasting memory in this? No; rather to an at- 
traction whose nature lies between the domain 
of magnetism and that of purely mental forces. 

High physiology, some one says, is the fashion 

{now, as well as high art, high churchism, and 
high everything else; and if I understood it, I 
might give a most interesting analysis of Eliza- 
beth Seymour’s physical tempercment. Still, 
after Dr. Holmes’ story of inherited tendencies, 
making a man’s great-grandmother, not him- 
self, responsible for him, that vein is exhausted. 

At the time at which my story begins Miss 
Seymour’s charms, physical and mental, had 
reached the glowing, luxuriant development of 
full womanhood. She was not only the pet of 
society, but she had won a name as a writer 
also. Her volume of poems lay not only in the 
boudoirs of the dainty and highly-cultured, but 
in the bare attic-rooms, where the sinewy, 
rough, intense children of intellect fought with 
the world’s smiling half-beliefs, and shams, and 
sneers. These worshiped her afar-off. Often, 
in their afternoon walk up the avenue, they 
paused at the crossing to let her chariot roll 
past, and saw her within in rich dinner-dress, 
jewels on her arms and bosom. More favored 
ones bowed personally at the shrine, and drank 
in the influence of that entrancing, splendid per- 
sonality; those auburn tresses; that enthusias- 
tic, speaking face, with its purity of outline, 
and its snowy, transparent complexion. Some 
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of these proffered their all, their dearest trea- 
sures, each according to his store. But the 
clear, violet-eyes looked no response. Her 
heart remained untouched. Ah! do the laurek 
leaves always make lonely? 

But one evening a vision burst upon Eliza- 
beth. At a reception at the house of a cele- 
brated literary man, she looked up from the 
harp, to which she had been singing some of 
her own verses, and saw in the door-way of 
the library—what? An Apollo! the glorious 
sun-god! An inhabitant of Arcadia! With the 
sharpness of reality came these questions to 
her excited mind; and she smiled on perceiving 
that it was only (what is nearly as wonderful 
in a highly civilized society) a young man of 
absolutely perfect health and strength. There 
was no mistaking it. It radiated joyously, 
triumphantly from every line and motion of 
his perfectly moulded and developed form. 
And the face—never was face so indescribably 
radiant. There was nothing idealized, nothing 
dreamy spiritual about either face or figure. 
The being and joy of that nature were in the 
actual. 

Her host presented the young man—‘“Mr. 
Viele, Miss Seymour.” Elizabeth closed her 
eyes to keep the tears back. People thought 
the excitement of her song had called them 
forth. They were mistaken. 

She took the arm of her new acquaintance 
and passed into the library. ‘Have you been 
long in New York?” she asked. 

“But a few days,” answered he. “I am new 
to city life. I know no one, and have my own 
way to make.” 

Miss Seymour’s cheek glowed. ‘‘How much 
is before you?” she murmured. 

“Much! Ah, yes!” rejoined Mr. Viele; “but 
of what character?” 

“Surely,” said Elizabeth, ‘you do not fear?” 

“Not fear, exactly,” he replied; ‘but I am 
very ambitious—generally, at least. But just 
now the present consciousness absorbs-——’”’ he 
stopped and blushed like a girl; and Elizabeth, 
whose daily breath was flattery, she, strange to 
say, colored likewise. 

They talked on for some time, Elizabeth, 
leaning on a tripod, and drinking in the con- 
tagious vitality that undulated around her com- 
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panion. His sentiments were unsophisticated, } saw his arm clasping Alice’s drooping form. 


and the phrases by which he conveyed them 
thoroughly transparent. He was eloquent with- 
out knowing it. 

The next morning found Francis Viele an 
eager visitor at Miss Seymour’s—and the next— 
and the next. He stepped at once into the 
chariot of her smiles, and was borne along 
wondering and grateful. In a few weeks, 
through her favor and warm praises, he was 
introduced to a large and intelligent circle of 
acquaintance; and her uncle, Mr. Suydam, pro- 
cured him a valuable partnership as a lawyer. 
But the most sparkling blossom in Francis 
Viele’s garland was the love of the magnificent 
Elizabeth. With all the richness and freeness 
of her regal nature it was bestowed upon him. 
She had laid her proud,-beautiful head on his 
shoulder, and murmured, “Let me die now; 
no, let me live!” 

And what a life it was that they began to 
live! They carried the revealing, warming 
light of the affections through all the ranges 
of their being. They studied, they thought 
together. Viele’s mind, practical, penetrating, 
vivid, was exactly the complement of Eliza- 
beth’s. And she, with the glowing conceptions 
of genius, artistic sensibility to beauty, grace 
and harinony, depth of feeling, her companion- 
ship was as the revelation of a new sense to 
him. And so the months swept on. It was in 
the depth of a nearly tropical July that Eliza- 
beth found the fire-heart of her existence. 

As the next spring was summoning the vio- 
lets, her observant aunt suddenly announced to 
Alice Lee, another niece, who had been long 
with her, that she must go home. Alice wept. 
For months she had gazed neglected on her 
cousin’s triumph, sweeping past with pomp and 
viol-strain. She envied not the homage due to 
genius and beauty; but the love—her lonely 
heart cried out for love 

Francis Viele found her in tears many times; 
and after one of these went home and seated 
himself in his chamber in moody thought. To 
what was he drifting? The self-excusing voice 
spoke. He had but obeyed his instincts. His 
first love had been born of homage; but now, 
oh! how dear and subtle the pleasure of afford- 
ing protection! Alice clung to him so! 

He shuddered and shrunk when he thought 
of the blow Elizabeth’s heart would receive. 
Then there rose before him, white and glitter- 
ing, the heights of a sublime self-sacrifice. He 
surveyed them long and earnestly. 

No, he could not scale them! 

One day Elizabeth entered the parlor and 





The face was not drooping. It was raised to 
his with a blissful certainty upon it. Elizabeth 
stood white as ashes. Viele and Alice remained 
appalled by her expression. She spoke, slowly, 
laboringly, ““You—-love—her. You—love—her.” 

Then a great horror of despair spread over 
her face, and she went from the room. 

Alice’s sobs and groans became uncontrolla- 
ble. “Oh! what have I done!” she cried; “how 
wicked Tam! I wish I were dead!” 

But Francis drew her to his heart. “My 
darling, you could not do otherwise. And J 
could not have deceived her long. I loved you, 
my pet—how could I help that?” 

Shall we follow Elizabeth? Ah, no! it was 
the raging tigress that night. 

All that had made her gifts more lustrous; 
all that had made her character more forcible 
in its grasp; all that had made her more sweet 
and tender in her love-filled moments, now 
gathered together to tear her vitals with fury. 





CHAPTER II. 


Arter weeks, over which we will pass, Miss 
Seymour’s voice was heard in the study of a 
fashionable, dilletanti clergyman; an intimate 
friend, the same who had presented Francis 
Viele to her. He was ‘subtle, eloquent, re- 
fined, sympathetic, and superficial.” 

“T ask not for happiness,” she said, 
you to save me from a terrible fate.” 

Then she glanced around the large, luxurious 
apartment, the same in which she had first 
heard Viele’s buoyant, bounding tones. The 
walls were lined with books in all tongues. 
Scattered around was almost every known aid 
to science; instruments, lenses, cabinets, maps, 
medals, photographs, models. A grand piano, 
harp, and flute, were there, absorbing paint- 
ings, statuary; and upon a small table, on a 
freshly-written page, lay the mightiest eachan- 
ter of all—a pen. ‘Here are the means and 
appliances to boot,” said Elizabeth, smiling 
bitterly. ‘What would you do in my place? 
Ah, no! I cannot do what you would, for Iam 
a woman.” 

Mr. Hunting was silent.. The symbols of the 
activity of all time were, indeed, around him, 
but they lifted no voice. After awhile he said, 
“Herein the patient must minister to himself.” 

“What emptiness, what rottenness do you 
send me to?” said Elizabeth. 

“Not so!” he answered. ‘Only be true to 
yourself. Rouse the strength that must reside 
in every God-made machine.” 
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“Are we sufficient to ourselves?’’ asked Eli- 
zabeth. 

“I think so,” replied Mr. Hunting. ‘Hu- 
manity, like the arch, is self-supporting. Our 
needs find our strengths. You have many re- 
sources. Think of the joy, the riot of genius 
in its own powers—the God-given dower.” 

“I tell you,” cried Elizabeth, “it is not God- 
given. It has brought its curse with it. Do I 
not feel it?” 

After a pause, Mr. Hunting resumed. “Then, 
forgive me! make a staff of your own grief— 
by-and-by a torch. You will reach that point, 
In the meantime you will not die of a broken 
heart. Dogs do sometimes; human creatures 
almost never.” 

Elizabeth had been syllabling with her lips 
the words, ‘‘in the meantime,” ever sinee he 
had uttered them;’ and when he had ended, 
they became audible, 

“In the meantime! What is in that mean- 
time, before the point where you deem that I 
may grasp a hard-won torch? What but an 
existence dark as death! Do not mistake me. 
I do not fear dying of a broken heart. But 
till I die of something else, am I to look upon 
myself as a wreck?” 

‘Far from it,” rejoined Mr. Hunting. ‘The 
highest wisdom, and, therefore, the highest use- 
fulness is born of grief. ‘We learn in suffering 
what we teach in song.’ The woman who wrote 
that, dying the other day on the banks of the 
Arno, did she regret the stern school where 
she learned what she has so carefully written 
down? And you, my dear Miss Seymour, whom 
could I more fitly point to seek a beacon? for 
you may justly aspire to walk in its steady, 
fiery light.”’ 

Elizabeth looked dreamily at him and mur- 
mured, 

“*Tnto work the poet kneads them, 

And he does not die till then.’ 
I suppose that is what you mean. Ah! do you 
know what you say?” 

“No, my dear friend,” answered Mr. Hunt- 
ing, ‘‘I confess I do not know the full meaning 
of what I say.” 

Elizabeth left the study and proceeded up 
Fifth Avenue, far up, where it is dreary. The 
April day was closing in chilly. The rickety 
houses and shops seemed more squalid than 
usual, She met few people. Once she passed 
a tall woman in the garb of a Friend, who 
looked at her attentively. She avoided, with 
an impatient gesture, some barefooted chil- 
dren wrangling in her path; and put aside 
almogt contemptuously a cripple’s prayer for 





alms. ‘He thinks he has cause for sadness,” 
she muttered—‘‘fool!”’ Life seemed to stand 
unveiled before her, as when the face of the 
veiled Prophet of Khorassan met at last the 
gaze of his victims. 

“No demon of the waste, 

No church-yard ghoul, caught lingering in the lighs 

Of the blessed sun, e’er blasted human sight 

With lineaments so foul, so fierce as those 

The impostor now in grinning mockery shows.” 
"As she returned she again saw the Quakeress, 
The kind, quiet, brown eyes again fixed her 
own. As they met both stopped, and their gaze 
became very earnest. Elizabeth looked, as a 
lost, houseless wretch outside of a window may 
look, with forehead pressed close against the 
pane, in at a seene of sweet domestic happi- 
ness. So they stood, the roar of the great, 
proud, false city behind them. Soul met soul. 
At length a voice floated from beneath the 
drab bonnet, low, quiet, in perfect harmony 
with the eyes. Had it swerved but a quarter 
of a note from the true key, Elizabeth’s sensi- 
tiveness would have shrunk, or some conven 
tionalism been recalled. The words were 
simple. 

‘‘Thee seems in distress. Can I do nothing 
for thee, except pray for thee?” 

“Yes. I am, indeed, in distress,” was the 
reply. ‘‘Thank you—thank you. No; you can 
do nothing for me—but pray for me, if you 
will.” 

The lady took from her reticule a bit of paper 
bearing her name and address. ‘If thee would 
come and see me,” she said, “it might be given 
me to do thee some good.” 

Let us pass over the next three months of 
Elizabeth’s life. Humboldt has a striking pas- 
sage, in the Cosmos, on the deep and peculiar 
impression of the first earthquake we expe- 
rience; of the ‘“‘sudden revelation of the delu- 
sive nature of our faith in the immobility of 
the soil on which we stand.” Thus it was with 
Elizabeth. 

She went no more to her friend the ministtr. 
But one day she took from her drawer the piece 
of paper given her by the Quakeress, and went 
to the house. She was admitted by the lady 
herself, a decided, large-framed woman, with 
hair streaked with gray, eyes lit from within. 
The table in the plain little parlor was strewed 
with papers relating to a plan for the relief of 
seamstresses, said the lady, at the same time 
making slight apology for resuming some fancy 
work to be sold for a poor widow. Elizabeth 
felt disappointed. Everything appeared so 
matter-of-fact. Nothing about the room soft- 
ened the impression. 
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But beside her were those kind, penetrating 
eyes, that firm, tranquil bearing. Through 
much suffering had Lydia Cary come to that 
ealm. Elizabeth told her story. It was not so 
much the sympathy that was grateful to her as 
the sense of repose, the entire confidence. They 
parted friends. 

In a few weeks, Miss Seymour went with her 
friend to her home by the sea. There, under 
her guidance, she commenced a round of active 
employment, effort for others, mental and 
bodily. She accompanied Lydia to the huts 
of the fishermen; she assisted her in her do- 
mestic duties. The mere physical exertion 
which she made, constant, persistent, would, 
in the opinion of many, have kept her from 
being morbid. 

And she was not morbid. But her heart and 
spirit—her chainless spirit—reached, stretched 
out after something more than was afforded by 
this life—and there was agony in the futile 
reaching. Sometimes, at night, she would sit 
on the side of her bed for hours, she knew not 
how long, wrapped in a kind of terrible, in- 
tolerable loneliness. She was not thinking, 
only suffering. 

Her life did not touch, come near the mass of 
emotions swaying, seething in her breast. They 
had been all mutilated. The blood of their 
torture covered them over; but aching, blis- 
tered, writhing, they cried out sharply for ac- 
“Lydia, Lydia,” she would say, ‘‘do not talk 
to me of purifying furnace-fires. It is my own 
heart that furnishes, not only the fuel, but the 
flame. Such fires do not purify, they shrivel, 
they agonize. How can I live a life worth the 
name? God, in his heaven above, knows that 
I cannot. Oh, Lydia! is there a God, a mer- 
¢iful God, or only dumb, blind fate?” 

“My friend,” said Lydia, ‘do not give way 
to such thoughts. Keep hold of thy trust in 
God!” 

“It is going away from me daily. Keep you 
hold of it. It will make you happier in this 
world, at least. Your eyes have not been 
opened.” 

“Elizabeth, thee does not believe this!” said 
Lydia. 

“No, not exactly; not yet, but——” She re- 
sumed, “My health is sound. Many years, per- 
haps half o century of this is before me, Lydia!” 


CHAPTER III. 
Arter two or three months, an acquaintance 
of Elizabeth’s early youth called upon her. His 
Vou. L.—15 





name was Gratta, a foreigner, a powerful man, 
of burning passions, of many resources, of ya- 
ried affiliations. In Paris he was a leader ina 
knot of men and women, whose aims were high 
and peculiar, but not visionary; pursued with 
vigilance and sagacity, adding to their daily 
life a zest, an intensity, an electricity. In 
England he was a valued friend of Buckle, thé 
historian. In all parts of the world he had 
other associations, not so elevated or so decor- 
ous. He had a handsome face, polished, and 
impenetrable eyes. When she was but sixteen, 
Elizabeth’s fancy had been struck by him; and 
she had felt flattered by the devotion of one so 
distinguished. Her friends had rescued her 
from the entanglement. Now, after the lapse 
of ten years, the Mephistopheles of her early 
dream reappeared before her. 

Mr. Gratta took lodgings near, and drove 
over, almost every afternoon, to see Miss Sey- 
mour. Lydia Cary looked very grave. ‘“‘ Beware 
of that man, Elizabeth!’’ she said. 

Elizabeth smiled. ‘‘What danger can there 
be? His conversation interests me.” 

They talked of everything. Gratta was a 
skeptic. His view of things was striking, dar- 
ing. His bold, incisive intellect shrunk be- 
fore no mystery, his tongue from no freedom. 
It is needless to retrace the current of their 
conversations. Mr. Gratta was guarded and 
subtle. A witty sarcasm was never wanting— 
a sneer was dropped in just the right place. 
Elizabeth’s state of mind was such as to afford 
a man‘like Gratta a great hold upon her. At 
first she shuddered, but the decomposition of 
her sentiments, and wishes, and fears, went on. 
Every day saw some scruple put to flight, some 
lingering faith swept away. Gratta’s creed, a 
materialism, began to be hers. 

One afternoon he called when Lydia Cary 
was out. A half-hour passed. Then you might 
have heard his low, smooth voice saying, “I 
offer you a career to replace that which no 
longer meets your needs—the possibilities of 
my own life, rich and exhilarating as you know 
they are, added to yours. Do not despise them. 
Once you might have been sufficient to yourself. 
You are not now. Come with me.” 

“Mr. Gratta,” said Elizabeth, ‘‘since I knew 
you, you have been married. Is your wife 
dead?” 

He looked at her with unaffected surprise.. 
‘*No; at least I have never heard of her death.’” 

‘“‘And you dare to insult me with words like 
these!” returned Elizabeth, her face flaming 
scarlet. 

‘*Miss Seymour! You surely are superior to 
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shallow superstitions. I am entirely separated 
from the person you call my wife. She will 
never interfere with me, That is all arranged. 
Listen to me,’”’ and he went on, speaking deli- 
berately, but without pause, pouring into her 
ear a mixture of Fourierite philosophy, ration- 
alism, and a certain daring logic of his own, 
all sparkling with clear, keen intellect, and 
here and there with diamond-like grains of the 
highest, most comprehensive truth, which con- 
cealed the sophistry. 

As he talked, he never moved his dark, glit- 
tering eyes from hers. She returned the look 
by a sort of fascination. He took both her 
hands, and went on, his intense glance fixing 
hers. His yoice grew deeper, fuller. She sat 
as if spell-bound. Her mind was entirely free 
and active, and took in the whole situation. 
While hearing and understanding all Gratta 
said, another train of thought and _conscious- 
ness rushed along. But a magnetic influence, 
like the coils of a snake, was enveloping her 
nerves, and through them her will;- and its in- 
strument, its point of departure was, she felt, 
those unrelenting eyes. Still she could not re- 
move hers from them, They held her. At first 
she had struggled, but now she was willing to 
be held. With a shudder she recognized this. 
She felt his will mastering hers, Not so much 
the power to resist as the wish, the resolve were 
lacking. Her will was sliding into his. 

Now close, closer came that bewildering, 
paralyzing, subtle gaze, that earnest voice; a 
breath was hot upon her cheek; in another 
moment he folded his arms around her, and 
pressed her to his breast. Her heart beat 
against his; his kisses fell on cheek and lip— 
he, the unprincipled, the corrupt; and she, 
the pure, the noble maiden. She lay on his 
breast unresisting, while his thrilling tones 
crept through her nerves, making her quiver 
from head to foot as he pictured an intense, 
intoxicating future; and hinted, only hinted, of 
passionate love—the clasp of his arms growing 
tighter and stronger, as if asserting a right. 
When, at length, he bent his face till it nearly 
touched hers, his eyes, drawing her gaze into 
themselves, and asked, ‘‘ Will you go with me?” 
answer was superfluous. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Hz strained her impetuously to his bosom 
till she almost cried out with pain. Then he 


suddenly put her from him, and held her at 
arm’s length. Her heart beat, and her breath 
He said, 


came short, as before her master. 





sternly, ‘You must not trifle with me. Will 
you promise to give yourself up to me entirely? 
To obey me in all particulars?” 

There was a swift, fierce, backward and for. 
ward glance in Elizabeth’s mind. Then she 
said, ‘‘I will.” 

“Now,” said Mr. Gratta, rising, ‘‘this woman 
with whom you are is narrow-minded. She 
will oppose your going. You must not see her.” 

‘She is out,” said Elizabeth. 

“T know it,” returned he; ‘‘therefore let us 
start at once.” 

As in a dream, Elizabeth walked to her room 
to put her possessions together. She returned, 
beginning to doubt, to pause. Mr. Gratta was 
pacing up and down the parlor, over which the 
twilight was beginning to gather. He turned 
as she entered, and coming close to her, grasped 
her hands, and again fixed upon her that potent 
gaze. Again she felt her will succumb to his. 
He took her face between his hands, and kissed 
it three times, murmuring, ‘‘The same lips that 
I kissed ten years ago. It is destiny. I seal 
them to myself by this—and this—and this!” 

He was interrupted by the dash of a buggy 
to the door. He rose instantly, and in two 
minutes Miss Seymour and her trunk were 
speeding on the road to Taunton, where Mr. 
Gratta was stopping. Thence they were to pro- 
ceed to New York, and then to Paris. 

When morning dawned, Elizabeth awoke from 
a two hours’ repose on the little sofa in the 
hotel-parlor. In the clear light of early morn 
she lay quite still, and looked at her position. 
She knew that she had committed herself, and 
knew that Gratta. knew it. But, strangely 
enough, she accepted the conclusion passively. 
With Louis Napoleon, she said, ‘‘Let destiny 
be accomplished ;” and then turned her eyes to 
the sunbeams, as they fell across the door. Did 
they take shape, flowing together so softly, s0 
graciously into the figure of her good angel? 
For, as she looked, through that door-way came, 
silently, a form in mist array, with tender, 
pitying eyes. Again arms of authority were 
around her, and a voice said, ‘‘Come!” 

“It is too late, Lydia!” exclaimed she. 

It is not too late!’’ said Lydia, in tones 
hoarse with excitement. \**By God’s blessing 
it shall not be too late!” 

He offers me something to live for,” said 
Elizabeth. ‘What are you taking me to?” 

“To whatever God has in store for thee,” 
answered Lydia. ‘This is the devil’s offering, 
and thee shall not accept it. Come!” and she 
urged her vehemently toward the carriage. 

The distant hills stood golden in the fair, 
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sweet morning; the soft-winged breeze stole 
down from the tree-tops, bringing the clear 
songs of the birds; all nature was meeting the 
eye of God with a pure, tranquil, glad smile. 
What is this blot between heaven and earth, 
this thing of evil, which leaps to the step of 
the carriage, lays his hands on Elizabeth’s 
waist, his rolling tones uttering, ‘‘She goes with 
me! Remember, Elizabeth, you promised!” 

Gratta’s features and form were moulded, di- 
lated, intensified by passion, till, with his great 
personal beauty, he looked, indeed, like Lucifer, 
the tempter, once the Son of the Morning. 
And Lydia, confronting him, the sunbeams 
crowning her fair head, from which the bonnet 
had fallen back, seemed like an Angel of Light. 
Between them, Elizabeth, her eyes moving not 
from those expanded, glittering ones, as she 
repeated, ‘‘What are you taking me to, Lydia?” 

“Stand back!” said Lydia, ‘‘Let go of her!” 

“Elizabeth, you cannot go,” said Gratta. 
“Recollect your character!” 

“Let go of her, I say!” almost shouted Lydia, 
her eyes blazing with anger; and clenching the 
handle of her whip, she dealt Gratta a blow on 
his wrist, which made the arm drop powerless. 
Then she laid the whip on the horses’ necks— 
they sprang forward, and he was thrown to the 
ground. He was up in an instant, and caught 
the back of the carriage, sprang in, and strug- 
gled with Lydia for the reins. It wasa strange 
battle, in the still, early morning, as the fright- 








the fallen man; her first order had been, “Let 
him alone!” 

‘He is not dead,” she said. ‘His leg is 
broken, and his collar-bone. Attend to him.” 
Then she drove off with Elizabeth, her face 
ashy-pale, but set and determined as ever. 

When they reached her own door, she laid 
her hand upon Elizabeth’s, saying, ‘‘Thank 
God! Iwill use the Master’s words: ‘Satan 
hath desired to have thee, but I have prayed for 
thee, that thy faith fail not.’ Get out, my child.” 

“To what?” asked Elizabeth, in the voice of 
a sleep-walker. ‘What are you taking me to?” 

With these words she re-entered the house. 

Over that dreary desert of her hopes Eliza- 
beth looked for a few weeks more, back to the 
spectrum of her youth, so radiant, to whose 
lips life’s richest cup had been pressed only to 
be snatched away. 

One night her seared eyes could support the 
sight no longer. Alas! her faith had failed. 
She crept out to a bluff behind the house, over- 
hanging the sea, and madly forced the gates of 
death! 


“One more unfortunate, 
Weary of breath; e 
Rashly importunate, 
Gone to her death, 
Mad from life’s history, 
Glad to death’s mystery 
Swift to be hurled, 
Anywhere, everywhere, 
Out of the world.” 


Look back! look back over the shifting sands 
of time to the Isle of Lesbos, and the Leucadian 


ened horses bore them madly on. But it was : promontory. Are not these nearly the same 


a short one, 
at a dangerous turn in the road. Rapidly they 
neared it. The crash came. The combatants 
lay senseless, side by side. Elizabeth had clung 
to the bottom of the wagon. ‘ 

Lydia revived in a minute, and, with face 
gashed and bleeding, and hand pressed against 
her breast, went with great strides along the 
road back to the hotel, to order a carriage to 
replace the broken one. The horses were re- 
covered and put in. Then Lydia stooped over 





oe. 








Elizabeth sat motionless, looking ; combinations? This figure, warm with woman’s 


genius and love, standing with outstretched 
arms before life’s rich feast, is it not the same 
with her you call Sappho, the beautiful poetess 
of Greece, whose glorious eyes, dark with the 
shadow of fate, meet yours as you gaze through 
the mist of ages? If you do not see it so, it is 
because I have failed in shadowing it forth. 

Said not the son of Sirach, ‘There is no new 
thing under the sun. The thing which is done, 
it is that which shall be done.” 
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A MEMORY. 





BY LIDA MEDDIE. 





Or cloudless skies, and clear gray eyes, 
And moonlight in the arbor; 

A white sail o’er wavelets green, 
Down in the shining harbor. 


Of babbling brooks, and tender looks, 
And West winds clover-laden; 
Exotics rare, and violets fair, 
Sweet heralders of Aiden. 


If songs of birds and honeyed words, 
In seeming truly spoken; 
Oh! ne’er, I thought, I should be brought 
To own a spirit broken. 
Of tearful bliss, and clinging kiss, 
A day that came to sever 
A loving face, and warm embrace, 
From heart and home forever! 
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Every one said that there never was so nice 
& family as the Vandersons, and they seemed 
always to have a very nice time. The only ob- 
jection seemed to be that there was not enough 
of them—only Mr. and Mrs. Vanderson, who 
were the most charming middle-aged couple 
that ever were seen, an only son, and an only 
daughter. 

Helen Vanderson had been the sweetest of 
girls, with a pair of soft, gray eyes, and a child- 
like manner that won her way everywhere; but 
for five years past she had graced the list of 
young matrons, looking as childlike as ever, 
and holding by the hand a little Helen, whose 
equally pretty eyes beamed with considerably 
more mischief than ever shone in the mother’s. 

It was easy to see where this came from. One 
glance at Harrison Dell’s face sufficiently pro- 
claimed the incarrigible wag and mischief, com- 
bined with all the noble qualities that go to 
make a perfect man. Helen fairly doated on 
him, and managed to get along very happily 
with only a daily visit to “‘father’s.” He was 
very popular in the family; but one cause of 
his success with the seniors, in his courting 
days, was undoubtedly the fact, that he rejoiced 
in the possession of numerous brothers and sis- 
ters, who were all as bright and loveable as 
himself; and a father and mother, whose capa- 
city for enjoyment and merry-makings of all 
kinds seemed perfectly inexhaustible. 

In a grand old house, a few miles from the 
city, the Dells kept up a sort of manorial state; 
and Thanksgiving times, and Christmas times, 
and New-Year’s Days, and Fourths of July, and 
all the small stock of American holidays, found 
themselves right royally entertained at the spa- 
cious mansion, whose ever open outer-door 
seemed an invitation to the whole world to 
walk in and enjoy themselves. 

It was a little box of a house in the city to 
which Harrison Dell took his bride, but it was 
his own; pretty and picturesque, and charm- 
ingly furnished, with the crowning merit, in 
Helen’s eyes, of being ‘‘only six blocks from 
father’s.” One of the bright sisters aforesaid 
was half domesticated with the young couple; 
and Helen laughingly called her ‘‘Harrison’s 
lover.” Such a devoted sister is seldom seen; 


and her brother declared that, ever since he 
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could remember, Lily’s great brown eyes had 
followed him about like a shadow. She had 
sewed on buttons for him when a little, dimpled 
mite, who could scarcely get a thimble to stay 
on her finger; and now, in his married days, 
she had mock fights with Helen for the same 
honor. She fairly idolized the three, brother, 
sister, and niece; and was such a loveable little 
piece of perfection herself, that all sorts of ex- 
cuses were gotten up, French lessons, German 
lessons, music lessons, or what not, to put 
decent appearance upon her prolonged absence 
from the family roof. She was a winning little 
fairy, with a quiet brightness about her that 
diffused itself like sunshine; and so petite and 
childlike that, at twenty, people insisted in 
taking her for fifteen. 

Mr. and Mrs. Vanderson had made frequent 
proposals to the Dells, pere and mere, for the 
adoption of Lily; and were invariably grieved 
and hurt at the prompt rejeotion of those pro- 
posals. Their oft-repeated argument, “But you 
have so many children,” struck the Dells as 
simply funny; for not one of the half-dozen 
others could be Lily, if he or she tried ever so 
hard. 

The son and heir of the Vandersons was 4 
subject of great anxiety to his affectionate pa- 
rents. Ever since his babyhood, art had done 
her utmost to spoil him; but nature triumphed, 
and he would not be spoiled. He was a noble, 
manly-looking fellow, with a warm, loving 
heart, and a capacity for extracting happiness 
from the most unpromising materials. He had 
received a splendid college education, and came 
off with the highest honors. A most advan- 
tageous offer had lately been made him by an 
old friend of Mr. Vanderson, who was a distin- 
guished lawyer in a distant city; and Harley 
seemed disposed to accept it, yet kept putting 
off the evil day of decision. He could do much 
better, in the way of advancement, than by re 
maining in his father’s office; but the latter did 
not feel like expressing his surprise at his son's 
hesitation—he thought it rose from a natural 
unwillingness to leave the home where he had 
been indulged and worshiped from babyhood. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Vanderson began casting 
about in her mind whom Harley was to marry, 
and pondered and planned as though he bed 
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been a daughter instead of ason. To do the 
good lady justice, however, the matter of wealth 
or advancement troubled her very little with 
respect to Harley’s future wife. Next to being 
all that her son desired, Mrs. Vanderson’s chief 
anxiety was, that the young lady should belong 
to just such a family as Harrison Dell’s—numer- 
ous, affectionate, and desirable as relatives in 
every respect. 

This was a perfect hobby with the elderly 
couple; their own immiediate family was very 
ymall—Mr. and Mrs. Vanderson both being only 
children—and they felt that they had done very 
little themselves to remedy this state of things; 
it therefore behooved their children to look to 
it that they performed their duty. Helen had 
eertainly done all that could be desired in the 
way of marrying, althvugh she had not re- 
trieved the family failing with that solitary 
dlive-branch of hers; it was, therefore, hoped 
that Harley would do equally well, and with 
two such families in close connection, they 
might yet anticipate a patriarchal condition 
that would realize their wildest hopes. 

Mrs. Vanderson said something of this to 
Lily, one evening that she had been spending 
there, as she was carefully wrapping her up for 
Harley to take her back to her brother's. 

What she said was: “My dear Lily, I want 
Harley to marry into the same kind of stock 
that Helen has married into. I talk to you 
freely, you see, for you always seem to me just 
like a daughter.” 

Lily colored violently at this remark, and 
glanced timidly at her escort; but what she saw 
did not tend to allay the rush of blood that 
tinged her fair face with crimson. 

These two young people were a long time 
getting home that evening; and Lily was quite 
sure that they had walked three times around 
® certain square; but Harley declared so posi- 
tively that it was only once, that she allowed 
herself to be convinced. 

“Do you know, Harrison,” said Helen to her 
hasband, that same night, “that I have quite 
an idea in my head?” 

“Well,” rather discouragingly; ‘take good 
are of it; hospitality to strangers is a Christian 
virtue.” 

“But this is really something worth hearing,” 
Persisted Helen; “and I think it will please 
you” 

“T can judge of that better when I hear it,” 
observed the perverse auditor. 

“Well, I have been thinking that Lily and 
Harley would make such a nice match; I should 
like it above all things.” 





The announcement was received in perfect 
silence; but, after a few momenis, Mr. Dell 
asked insinuatingly, “‘Have you any ambition 
to turn match-maker? Do you want to know 
the most infallible way of making a match?” 

“Yes, indeed!” replied his wife, in the full 
conviction that he was equal to any occasion. 
“T am just crazy to make this match—I think 
it would be so pleasant for us all.” 

“Then,” replied the oracle, ‘‘just let them 
alone, and don’t give them the slightest suspi- 
cion that you desire anything of the kind, or 
they will immediately fly asundér as far as the 
poles.” 

Mrs. Dell laughed, and assured her husband 
that he was the most exasperating man that 
ever lived; and in direct opposition to the sage 
advice that she had received, she began plan- 
ning all sorts of meetings and opportunities for 
the two whom she so ardently desired to bring 
together. 

The next day, Mrs. Vanderson, who had been 
making a visit to the Dells out of town, returned 
to her husband in a state of rapture that quite 
perplexed him. 

“T think I have really found a wife for Har- 
ley,” she said, on the first opportunity. 

‘“‘Who is she?” asked Mr. Vanderson, rather 
uneasily. 

“‘A Miss Minnie Thorold, who is now visiting 
Emily Dell; and Mrs. Dell told me a great deal 
about her, and very kindly said that she thought 
she would just suit me for a daughter. She is 
a very bright, charming girl to begin with; the 
picture of health, and one of a numerous family 
of sons and daughters, who are perfectly ido- 
lized in the place where they live. The young 
lady was very pleasant and polite to me; and I 
invited her and Emily to come and spend next 
week with us. Emily’s being here, you know, 
will make it proper for her to come on Harley’s 
account; and there is nothing like propinquity 
for making matches.” 

“Propinquity?” repeated Mr. Vanderson, as 
though it were some process of legerdemain. 

“Yes,” said his wife, confidently ; ‘just throw 
people together in the same house, and half the 
work is done.” 

“T would like to inspect this Miss Thorold a 
little,” said the father, thoughtfully, ‘before 
Harley commits himself in any way.” 

“She will bewitch you out of your seven 
senses before she has been here a day,” said 
Mrs. Vanderson. ‘I think she could almost 
twist me around her little finger now.” 

Mr. Vanderson was rather afraid that she 
belonged to the siren and mermaid order. In 
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short, that she was not quite ‘‘canny;” but he 
promised to wait and see for himself. Mean- 
while, nothing was to be said to Harley re- 
specting the snare in preparation for him—he 
was to walk into it blindfold. 

Miss Minnie Thorold came, and saw, and con- 
quered—that is, the elder Mr. Vanderson. She 
had black eyes, and a dimple in her chin and 
each cheek, that were perfectly irresistible; 
and she was always laughing and blushing, 
and running up and down stairs, and keeping 
the household in commotion generally. This 
was just what Mr. and Mrs. Vanderson delighted 
in; and among the four young people, for Lily 
was there every day, the place was quite meta- 
morphosed. 

Harley enjoyed himself exceedingly ; declared 
that they were having ‘‘gay old times,” and pro- 
fessed the most extravagant admiration for Miss 
Thorold. His mother would have been better 
pleased had he shown more reserve in this re- 
spect; but she encouraged herself with the 
thought that this might be Harley’s way of 
doing things. 

Neither was she at all delighted to hear Miss 
Minnie assure Harley that ‘‘he was a splendid 
fellow, and she wished with all her heart that 
he was her brother.” 

“T should think you might be satisfied with 
four,” observed Emily Dell. 

“No,” was the laughing rejoinder. ‘I want 
six, at least—that is, if they are all like the 
others.” 

Mr. Vanderson, one day, so far committed 
himself to his fair guest as to wish that she 
were his daughter. 

“That is what all the old gentlemen say to 
me,” replied the young lady, saucily. ‘I have 
about a dozen adopted fathers already.” 

She waited upon Mr. Vanderson in the most 
winning manner, providing him with his paper 
and slippers just at the right time; and manu- 
factured wonderful caps for Mrs. Vanderson, 
till the old gentleman, who was not quite as 
clear-sighted as his wife, took it for granted 
that Miss Thorold was desperately in love with 
Harley, and eased her mind by all sorts of 
attentions to his parents. 

Little did the young lady suspect how closely 
she was watched; and Harley did not dream 
that his respected father and mother had turned 
match-makers on his account. He thought it 
a “capital” thing to have Miss Thorold there; 
the paternal mansion had never been so gay 
within his recollection, and there was some- 
thing going on continually. The visitor frankly 
professed herself a country girl, with an intense 





desire to see everything—and her curiosity was 
gratified to the utmost. Mrs. Vanderson was 
indulgence itself. She gave them a dancing- 
party, tableaux, an amateur concert, and every- 
thing that could possibly be suggested by Har- 
ley’s ingenuity, feeling that all the trouble she 
could take would be amply repaid by the pos- 
session of so charming a daughter. 

Every face in the household was bright and 
happy, wearing an indefinable look of pleased 
expectation; and Lily seemed perfectly radiant, 
Mrs. Vanderson several times assured Harley 
that she had no idea the girl was half so pretty, 
and that she would make a charming little wife. 
Words which filled that young man’s soul with 
benevolent delight, that there was a probability 
of giving so much happiness to his beloved pa- 
rent, and pleasing himself at the same time. 

Nearly every one was at cross-purposes, and 
bent on giving the others a charming surprise. 
Helen was at first rather watchful of the inte- 
rests of her own little plan, which was to be 
kept for a profound surprise when the lovers 
chose to develope it; but she soon ceased to 
trouble herself, as she found that there was no 
occasion. 

Meanwhile, the visit drew to a close, and 
nothing had yet come of it. Several times, 
when alone with her son, had Mrs. Vanderson 
prepared herself for the desired confession; 
but she was doomed to disappointment. Being, 
however, hopefully inclined, she persuaded her- 
self that it would have been rather hasty, after 
all; and that the week, from which so much had 
been expected, would probably show its effects, 
like some medicines, long after it was over and 
done with. 

It was beautiful sleighing when the girls 
departed; and Mrs. Vanderson watched Miss 
Minnie Thorold and her son comfortably packed 
in a light cutter, while Emily was driven in 8 
similar vehicle by a gentleman who, according 
to the usual saying, had, of late, been “‘rather 
particular” in his attentions. It was a moon- 
light evening, gloriously bright; and Mrs. Van- 
derson hoped much from that sleigh-ride. 

“Well,” said Mr. Vanderson, as they were 
sitting down to a ¢ete-a-tete that seemed un- 
usually lonely, after the week’s bustle, “what 
has propinquity done for us so far?” 

“Tt may have done everything,” replied his 
wife; ‘“‘but you men never have a particle of 
faith in anything that is not just under your 
very nose. You must be patient, and wait for 
the result.” 

“It seems to me,” remarked the old gentle 
man, “that Lily would make our boy as good 
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a wife as he could find anywhere; and I am 
sure her family is unexceptionable. Why didn’t 
we think of this before?” 

Mrs. Vanderson was quite wrathful. ‘Do 
you think,” said she, excitedly, “that we can 
afford to do such a thing as this? To have 
but two children, and let them both marry in 
the same family? I am surprised at your 
folly, Mr. Vanderson; with us, every wedding 
must tell—we must gain something by it in the 
way of connections. There is no danger, how- 
ever, of Harley’s doing anythirg so foolish—he 
and Lily have seen too much of each other.” 

The old gentleman looked intensely surprised 
at his wife’s contradictory tactics. ‘‘Why, I 
thought that was the very thing you wanted— 
‘propinquity,’ as you call it.” 

“Not too much of it,” was the reply; ‘but 
you seem incapable of making any sort of dis- 
tinction. It is one thing to know that you can 
see a person whenever you choose, and quite 
another to be thrown unexpectedly with a 
person whom you may not hope to’see in that 
wayagain. Just leave the matter with me, Mr. 
Vanderson, and we will see how it comes out.” 

It came out in this wise: 

The day after the sleigh-ride, Harley followed 
his mother about until he got her conveniently 
cornered; and then, all smiles and, mystery, 
began telling her that he had something to say 
that he thought she would be very glad to hear. 

Just as she had prophesied to herself, the 
sleigh-ride had brought on a crisis; and the 
good lady burst forth rapturously, 

“I know all about it, Harley; and I have 
been ready to welcome her as a daughter for 
some time. She is a dear, sweet girl; and I 
long to see her and tell her so.” 

There were tears of delight in Mrs. Van- 
derson’s eyes; and her son was scarcely pre- 
pared for such overwhelming demonsiration. 

“I will bring Lily here,” said he, ‘at once— 
she will not stand upon ceremony.” 

“Lily!” gasped Mrs. Vanderson. ‘What has 
she to do with it? Are you not engaged to 
Minnie Thorold ?” 

Harley was perfectly confounded. It took 
him some moments to comprehend the situa- 
tion—he had been so sure that his mother was 
yearning for Lily as a daughter-in-law; but 
presently he said, 

“Why, no, mother; I am not engaged to Miss 
Thorold for two very good reasons. The first 
is, that I do not love her; and the second, that 
she is engaged to some one else.” 

“Engaged to some one else!” repeated his 
mother, in blank amazement. 





“Yes; to George Dell. But they have kept 
it secret; because George, you know, is not yet 
able to marry,” 

“«Tt seems to me that every one has kept every- 
thing ‘secret!’” exclaimed Mrs. Vanderson, 
bitterly, forgetting that the charge applied as 
much to herself as to any one. 

“Tam sure, mother, we have not kept any- 
thing secret,” replied Harley. . ‘I supposed 
that I could scarcely give you greater happi- 
ness than by making Lily Dell your daughter- 
in-law; and why you should prefer Minnie 
Thorold, I really cannot imagine.” 

“I don’t ‘prefer’ her,” said Mrs. Vanderson, 
‘‘except that we already have the Dells; and 
I fully expected to gain something, in the way 
of relatives, by your marriage. Oh, Harley! 
I did really think that week would have accom- 
plished what I wanted! How could you be 
thrown so much with that sweet girl, and not 
fall in love with her?” 

“Simply because I was already in love with 
a sweeter one,” said Harley, laughing merrily 
at his mother’s reasoning. ‘‘You forget, dear 
mother, how much more I have been thrown 
with Lily; and it is a poor rule that won’t work 
both ways. But I am sure you cannot help 
loving Lily more than a comparative stranger— 
so, let me tell her that you are waiting to 
welcome her.” 

“TI do love her, of course,” said Mrs. Van- 
derson, with a sigh, as though it were rather 
a mortifying weakness; ‘‘and as Miss Thorold 
is engaged, (engaged people ought to be pla- 
carded,) I may as well resign myself. Lily 
is really a dear little thing,” she continued,. as 
she noticed her son’s disappointed face, ‘‘and 
my only objection to her is that she is Helen’s 
sister-in-law.” 

Mr. Vanderson declared himself delighted 
with the state of affairs, and said that he had 
always wished for the match, but had been 
overpersuaded. 

“That is just Adam over again!” exclaimed 
his indignant helpmate; ‘he laid all the blame 
on his wife, you know. He was just as bad as 
any one, Harley—and now he is playing the 
hypocrite. You should have heardhim go on 
about Miss Thorold.” 

Helen was very much pleased to think she 
had really made a match, until she found that 
two persons had arranged the whole thing 
before it entered her head. Her husband was 
quite merciless in his raillery; and delared that 
if her arts had not been so transparent, he 
should certainly suppose he had been taken in 
and done for. 


” 
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Savaae, stung to the soul with the feelings, 
sent a note to his mother that he was going 
into the country for a few days—and went away, 
in what direction he neither knew nor cared. 
He had been humiliated, wounded in his love 
and in his pride beyond bearing; so much as 
he had been willing to give up for the sake of 
that girl’s love—and she knew it. The infatua- 
tion must have been coarse and deep which 
could have led her from the prospects his love 
would have secured, to the evil fortunes of that 
gambler. . 

Mrs. Savage received her son’s note just after 
Eliza Halstead left the house. She was glad to 
know that he had left town. In her present 
state of feeling she could not have met him 
with the equinimity which her pride demanded. 
While he was gone, she would see this girl and 
sweep away the temptation that had beset him, 
if eloquence or money could do it. 

It was honorable to the mother, and most 
honorable to the son, that’ Mrs. Savage never 
once imputed a dishonorable thought to the 
visits that had been described to her—proud, 
generous women like her are not apt to think 
the worst of human nature. She would have 
felt as much degraded by an immoral or dis- 
honorable act in her son, as if it had fastened 
upon her own person. 

“If I do not prevent it, he will marry this 
girl,” she said; “and I, fool that I was, have 
east her in his way. There is poor Georgiana 
wronged and deserted. Not that he ever said 
much to her; but I had so set my heart on it, 
that every word I said to the dear child was a 
promise. Heaven bless that vicious old maid 
for warning me in time! What a character she 
is—how silkily she kept down the venom of her 
tongue. I wonder Halstead can endure her in 
the house.” 

Thus Mrs. Savage wandered in her thoughts 
as she closed her son’s note. She had received 
a hard blow, but women like her do not spend 
much time in recrimination when work is to be 
done. 

“I will go at once,” she thought. “This may 
be — serious, after all; Horace is so 





generous, and he knew of their poverty. This 
may only be one of his private charities, which 
the old maid has tortured into a love romance,” 

Mrs. Savage followed out these thoughts by 
ringing for her maid, and ordering her shawl 
and bonnet to be brought down; but the girl 
had hardly left the room when a servant came 
from the hall, and inquired if Mrs. Savage could 
spare a minute to the young person who came 
so often about the fine sewing? 

“Let her come up—let her come up,” an- 
swered the lady, in eager haste. ‘Mary, you 
need not get the things; I shall not go out just 
now.” 

Anna Burns came into the room softly asa 
tear falls. She was pale, and a sad sweetness 
made her face touchingly lovely. 

“T have brought the work home,”’ she said, 
laying a roll of embroidered muslin on the 
table, and leaning against the marble for sup- 
port. ‘And—and I have come to say that 
grandmother does not think it best that I 
should take any more.” 

Anna’s voice shook, and the woman who list- 
ened knew that it trembled through suppressed 
tears. 

“Why do you give up work?” she inquired, 
with unconscious sympathy in her voice. 

«I—I—— Because grandmother thinks it 
best. Carrying home the work takes me a good 
deal into the street, and she does not think that 
good for me.” 

“Your grandmother is a prudent woman. But 
how are you to live without work?” 

“I don’t know. Perhaps I can find something 
to do that won’t take me away from home just 
at present, at least.” 

Mrs. Savage took up the roll of work and 
began to examine it. Woman of the world as 
she was, something gentle and good about that 
girl prevented her speaking out as she had 
proposed to do. The sad, wistful look turned 
upon her bespoke too much sorrow for ungentle 
handling. 

“Sit down,” she said, gently, as if she had 
been addressing a naughty child, «I wish to 
speak with you.” 
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Anna sat down with a frightened look, and 
trembling a little, as the lady could see. 

“You know my son, Anna Burns?” 

“Yes; yes, madam, a little—that is, I did.” 

“He has been to your house?” 

“To our rooms you mean, lady? Yes, he has 
been there.” 

“More than once?” 

“Qh, yes! more than once. We—we did not 
think there was any harm in it.” 

Anna’s eyes were filling with tears; her lips 
quivered like those of a grieved child just be- 
fore it bursts into a ery. 

“Did he help you——” 

“Madam!” 

“Did he give you money? Was it for that he 
came?” 

“Money? Oh! he would not do that. Grand- 
mother is a lady; and no one ever offers her 
money, most of all, Mr. Savage.” 

There was no deception here. Those eyes 
were lifted to the proud woman’s questioning, 
clearly and purely as the stars of heaven shine 
on earth. Mrs. Savage hesitated and looked 
down, there was too much of the woman in her 
heart not to shrink from the task she had im- 
posed on herself. 


At last she took the girl’s hand in her own, 
and felt that it trembled there like a frightened 
bird. 


“Anna Burns, has my son ever said that he 
loved you?” 

Anna struggled to free her hand. 

“Oh, madam! Qh, lady! this is punishing 
me too much!” 

“Answer me, Anna. I mean nothing unkind; 
but I must know. Has my son ever said that he 
loved you?” 

Anna sat upright. Her face had been searlet 
& moment before; now it was white as snow. 

Yes,” she said, with gentle firmness. ‘He 
has said that he loved me more than once.” 

“And you believed him?” 

“Believed him? Oh, yes!” 

“One question more, Anna. Do you love 
him?” 

“Lady, I am a very young girl, and hardly 
know what love is. But I hope God will forgive 
me if it is wrong to think so often and so much 
of Mr. Savage!” 

“This is very sad,” murmured the lady; and 
she held the little hand in hers closer when she 
spoke again. 

‘Has he ever said anything about marrying 
you, Anna?” 

“I think so. It seemed to me that it was 
what he meant; but that was before——” 





‘‘Before what, Anna?” 

« “I don’t know. I would rather not talk any 
more about it, madam, if you please.” 

‘‘ Anna, let me talk seriously with you. There 
is a great distinction between you and my son.” 

“I know it—I know it. Grandmother said 
exactly those words.” 

‘‘He cannot marry you.” 

“Oh, madam!” 

“You must save him from the ruin such a 
step would bring upon him.” 

“Ruin?” 

“Yes, ruin! I, his mother, never would con- 
sent. He would lose his high place in society. 
He would regret the step within a month after 
it was taken.” 

Anna grew paler and paler, the quivering of 
her lips became convulsive. 

“That is the reason—that is why he would 
not speak to me. Oh, madam! my heart is 
breaking!” 

‘‘Better the pain now than when it is too late, 
child. Give him up—give him up, and I will 
see that neither you nor yours shall ever want.” 

“It is too late—too late, lady. He has given 
me up. I understand it all now. Let me go 
home, I am faint—so, so fain 1“ 

The sentence died out in a murmur on those 
white lips, Anna had fainted at the proud 
woman’s feet. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

Wuew Anna Burns awoke from that deathly 
fainting fit, Mrs, Savage was leaning over her 
with pain and sorrow in her fine features. The 
unhappy girl looked so white and broken in 
her insensibility that it touched her to the 
heart, 

“Poor child! it is a sad pity!” 
lifting Anna’s head to her lap. 
things, happily, do not prove fatal. 
not have lifted her eyes to my Horace. 
fellow! no wonder he thinks her pretty.” 

“Let me go home, lady! Let me go home!” 
said Anna, drearily. I will do anything you 
say, only let me go home!” 

“Wait a little, my child; take a glass of 
wine, it will make you strong. I want to say a 
few words now.” 

“IT will wait,” said Anna, “but no wine; 
grandmother will make me some tea when I 
get home.” 

“I—I wished to say a word more about my 
son.” 

**Well, madam, I will try and listen.” 

“*T have said that it would be his total ruin 
if mpmney?? 


she murmured, 
“But these 
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“If he married me. Yes, I know—I know; 
please do not say it over again, it kills me.” , 

“T think, Anna Burns, you love him well 
enough to save him.” 

«*I—I love him well enough for—for almost 
anything.” 

“There is but one thing you can do for 
him.” 

Anna lifted her large, questioning eyes to 
meet those of Mrs. Savage—and that look made 
speech unnecessary. 

“Your eyes ask me what it is you can do.” 

“Yes.” The words fell faintly from those 
white lips, as they began to quiver again. 

«Keep out of his way. Leave the place you 
live in—I will supply the means. Move to 
some other city. Go into the country; do any- 
thing but see him again.” 

Again Anna lifted those eyes to the proud 
woman's face; and this time the fine, blue eyes 
of the lady fell under her glance. 

“Is there no other way?” 

*‘None in the world. Listen, child. You 
are pretty, I admit—lady-like, refined, sur- 
passingly so; but my son has a position to main- 
tain, a career of ambition before him. We 
have no other child, and have founded high 
hopes on him. This marriage, if he, indeed, 
thinks of it, would destroy them all. His 
father never would be brought to sanction it; 
he never would recognize you. As for me, 
I should forgive him, perhaps, but you, never!” 

“It will not happen, lady. I shall never 
need your forgiveness. You did not know that 
Mr. Savage had thought better of it already— 
that he does not speak to me in the street. 
That——” 

Anna stopped, for a quick rush of tears was 
choking her. 

“Indeed! Is this true?” 

“Indeed, indeed it is, lady!” 

“And what is the reason?” 

“Perhaps he is obeying your command, 
lady.” 

‘No, I have never spoken of this—never 
heard of it till this morning.” 

“Then he must have been angry with me 
about——”’ 

** Well, about what?” 

**About Mr. Ward.” 

“Mr. Ward—what of him? Is it the Ward 
I know—the great friend of young Gould?” 

“J—I think so. He has been cruel to me; 
he would come to live in the house.” 

“Live in the same house with you?” 

**Yes, he would do it. We did not know 
about it at the time. Then he contrived to 


meet me on the stairs, and follow me into the 
street.. Mr. Savage saw him there one day. 
It was then he did not speak to me. But I was 
not to blame. Oh, lady! pity me a little; for, 
since then, I have been so miserable.” 

‘Tt will not last. I give you my experience 
that it will not last. I will inquire about 
young Ward. He has no family or connections 
to' speak of. There could be no objections to 
that match, if he really fancies you, I should 
suppose. Come, come, cheer up; the other is 
out of the question, you know; but if young 
Ward comes forward, I should not in the least 
mind giving you a wedding outfit, and a neat 
little sum of money. Take these things into 
consideration, like a good girl. This fancy for 
my son will soon exhaust itself.” 

Anna stood up firmly now, and drew the 
shawl, that had partly fallen off, about her 
person with a proud grace that astonished the 
woman who had wounded her so. 

“Lady, be content; I will not, if possible, see 
your son again; but to speak of another, espe- 
cially that man, is worse than cruel, it is in- 
sulting.” 

The red flush of a haughty spirit, ashamed of 
itself, swept over the lady’s face. 

‘‘I did not mean to wound or insult you,” 
she said. 

“No, lady; you only forgot that a poor girl 
who works hard for her living may have a little 
pride, and some shadow of delicacy.” 

“Indeed, I do not forget anything of the 
kind; but I am anxious to save my son from a 
step that I honestly believe he would repent 
of, and have frankly asked you to help me. 
Another woman would have taken different 
and harsher means; I stoop to entreat, implore 
you to give him up.” 

“Lady, I have—I do.” 

“This fact about young Ward, will, if you 
manage it wisely, be a great assistance. My 
son is proud and petuliarly sensitive. If he 
supposed that you encouraged this young man, 
it would go far to cure him of his folly.” 

“What do you mean, lady?” 

“This. He now thinks, doubtless, that you 
have encouraged young Ward to come under 
the same roof with you. He has already seen 
him with you in-the street. Do not undeceive 
him—that will be his cure.” 

“But what will he, what can he think of 
me?” 


“‘No matter what he thinks. You will never 


meet again; and if yeu should, all this foolish 
passion will’ have been swept away on both 





Then you can inform him with safety.” 
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“Lady, do not ask me to act in this way. I 
can give up his love, but not his respect.” 

“Not for atime? If it will restore him to 
himself—to the parents who love him better 
than themselves?” 

“I could not force myself to do that, madam.” 

“But he may return to you.” 

Anna’s eyes sparkled through the tears that 
hung on those curling lashes. Mrs. Savage saw 
the look, and her own eyes flashed angrily. 

“You wish it. I see you wish it,” she said. 

“Tf I do, it is because even a new pain would 
be something like a relief to the dull ache here,” 
answered the young girl, laying a hand on her 
heart. ‘You have my promise, lady, not to 
see your son again, if can helpit. After that, 
any conditions you may make are of little im- 
portance. You are right; it does not matter 
what he thinks of me. Do with me as you will, 
I cannot be more wretched than I am.” 

Anna sat down in a chair, simply because she 
was too weak for the upright position she had 
bravely maintained till then; but her face was 
turned upon the proud woman with a look that 
seemed to be making a last plead for her life. 

“T wish it could be avoided. Do believe me, 
Iam giving myself almost as much pain as you 
can feel; but firmness here is mercy. Promise 
not to see my son again.” 

“T have—I have!” 

These words were uttered in a cry of absolute 
anguish, that drove the blood from Mrs. Savage’s 
face; but she was firm as a rock, notwithstand- 
ing this strain on her sympathy. 

“Promise, if you should be forced to see him, 
that no explanations shall be made. Let him 
keep his present impression, injurious as it may 
be, regarding young Ward.” 

Poor Anna Burns! ‘These were hard con- 
ditions, harder than she knew of; for, brought 
up by that pure and gentle old woman, more 
carefully than most city belles even were, she 
had no idea that any one could think worse of 
her than that she had encouraged the honorable 
attentions of this man Ward. But that thought 
alone was enough to make her young heart 
swell with bitter humiliation. 

“Lady, he cannot believe it. He never will 
believe that I could turn from him to that 
dreadful man,” she cried, in a passion of re- 
sentment. ‘There is nd¢a girl on earth who 
could be so insane.” 

“But it seems he does believe it,” answered 
the lady. 

, Anna’s uplifted hand fell heavily into her 
ap. 

“True! true!” she repeated, in a heart-broken 





voice. ‘“*He saw us together; he would not 
speak to me.” 

She got up wearily now, and besought Mrs. 
Savage to let her depart. 

“I have promised everything,” she said. 
‘“‘There is nothing more that you can want of 
me.” 

“But I, too, have promised something.” 

“What?” 

“Help, protection, money, if you need it.” 

Anna turned upon her like a hunted doe, her 
cheeks red with passionate pride, her eyes on 
fire. 

‘‘Madam, I give you back your son, I do not 
sell him.” 

“Then you reject kindness. You will ac- 
cept nothing?” faltered Mrs. Savage. 

Anna did not answer, but walked quietly out 
of the room, with her hand clenched under 
the scant shawl, and her lips pressed firmly 
together. For the first time in her life she 
was really in a passion. 

Mrs. Savage, shocked by the surprise of this 
outbreak, stood speechless till the girl had dis- 
appeared. When she did find words, they came 
in a burst of admiration. 

“Upon my word, she is a splendid young 
creature! I do not wonder that Horace is in- 
fatuated with her. She absolutely makes me 
ashamed of myself. If it were not for Geor- 
giana No, no! it never can be.” 

As Anna was going home, stepping proudly, 
from the pure force of such resentment, as few 
women could feel and retain their dignity, she 
met little Joseph, with a bundle of papers under 
his arm. 

‘Please, will you buy a paper, Miss? Ledger! 
Telegraph! Bulletin!” he said, with a rogueish 
little laugh. ‘Only five cents!” 

Anna recognized this gentle pleasantry, and 
turning upon him, tried to smile, but instead 
of the smile came a burst of tears that seemed 
to freeze little Joseph in his tracks. 

‘““Why, Anna, what is the matter?” he said, 
laying his papers on the side-walk, and clinging 
to her hand, which was grasping the shawl 
hard in her anguish. ‘Why, how it trembles! 
Poor little hand! Poor, darling sister! what is 
it makes you cry so? Stoop down, Anna, and 
let me kiss you. Nobody is in sight. There! 
There! Doesn’t that make you feel better?” 

“Yes, darling, yes!” faltered Anith, striving 
to hide the ache at her heart with a smile that 
was so mournful that it almost made the gentle 
boy cry too. 

“There isa man coming round the corner, 
or I'd ‘give you plenty of ’em!~ Indeed, I 
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would!” he said, feeling in his pocket and 
drawing forth some crumpled money, ‘I’ve 
had pretty good luck to-day, Anna; only see! 
Suppose we go out on a bender, and get a plate 
of ice-cream between us?” 

Anna shook her head, and drew the veil over 
her face. 

“What is that for? Don’t you see it is Mr. 
Savage.” 

Anna snatched her shawl from the boy’s grasp, 
and hurrying past him, turned the next corner. 

Horace Savage quickened his step as he saw 

the boy, who had gathered up his papers, and 
stood looking after his sister, surprised by her 
strange conduct. 
_. Ah, ha! my little friend, is it you?” said 
Savage, speaking with great kindness. ‘How 
is trade to-day? Hand me out two or three 
papers, that’s a fine fellow.” 

Joseph forgot his usual alacrity, but stood 
looking toward the corner where his sister had 
disappeared in sad bewilderment. 

‘*What did she rum away for?” he said at 
last, appealing to the yeung man. ‘Is she 
afraid of you?” 

“Of whom are you speaking, Joseph?” 

“Of sister Anna, to-be-sure.” 

“T saw a lady going round the corner, but 
did not observe her much—was that your 
sister?” 

“Yes it was. Some one has been making 
her cry. Who is it, I wonder?” 

‘How should I know?” answered the young 
man, smiling a little at the boy’s earnestness. 
“Was she really crying?” 

“Not at first; she was walking along as proud 
asa@ queen, with her head up, and her cheeks 
as red as two peaches; but when I spoke to her 
and asked her to buy some papers—all in fun, 
you know—she burst right out a crying. I 
declare, sir, it was enough to break one’s heart. 
If I hadn’t been a fellow in business, with pro- 
perty to take care of, I should have burst out 
crying with her. I don’t know what has come 
over sister Anna, to go on as she does.” 

“*Why, how does she go on?” inquired Horace, 
prompted to the question by the love which 
would not be crowded out of his heart. ‘She 
ought to be very happy, I should think.” 

*«But she isn't, sir. She doesn’t eat as much 


as a chipper-bird; and as for sleep, grandma 
says she don’t close her eyes sometimes all 
night.” 
‘Indeed! What can trouble her so, Joseph?” 
“T'll tell you what I think it is,” answered 
Joseph, lifting his innocent young face toward 


Ward’s being in the house. He torments sister 
Anna, and she—— Well, I really do believe she 
can’t bear him.” 

“Can't bear him, Joseph?” cried Savage, 
with a sudden glow of the whole countenance, 

“Yes, it’s almost that, wicked as it is. I’m 
sure of it. Just as likely as not he has been 
following her out again, and trying to make 
her walk with him. That always makes her 
come back with red cheeks, and such angry 
eyes, that one doesn’t hardly know her.” 

“Are you sure that she does not like him, 
Joseph ?” 

‘‘Like? Why she hates him. Only sister 
Anna can’t hate much, you know—it isn’t in 
her.” 

‘*But why does Mr. Ward follow your sister 
into the street, when he could so easily visit 
her at home?” 

‘““No he can’t, though. Anna goes into the 
bedroom, if he only knocks. As for grandma, 
why she sits up so straight, and looks at him 
so steady, that he makes believe to ask for 
something, and goes away mad enough.” 

«‘Then he is never welcomed in your room?” 

‘*Welcomed! I should rather think not. Why, 
Mr. Savage, he isn’t the least bit of a gentle- 
man. When grandma went down to his room 
and told him how inconvenient and unpleasant 
it was to have him there, and Anna so young, 
he almost laughed at her. Grandma’s eyes were 
as bright as stars, I can tell you, when she came 
up stairs again. She’s a real lady, is grandma, 
and it isn’t often that any one dares treat her 
80.” 

“Did your grandmother really ask Mr. Ward 
to go away ?” 

“Yes, she did, right to his face.” 

“Joseph, I have been keeping you a long 
time, breaking up business, and that isn’t fair. 
There is money enough for your whole stock. 
I can’t carry it away, you see; but sell the 
papers out at half price and go home.” 

Joseph took the offered money, and insisted 
on forcing some copies of his stock on Savage, 
who took them in order to give,a business air 
to the transaction. 

“Don’t say anything to your sister about 
what we’ve been talking of, Joseph,” he said, 
a little anxiously. ‘It might annoy her, you 
know, if she thought I knew she had been cry- 
ing in the street.” 

“No,” said Joseph, confidentially, ‘‘I wouldn’t 
say anything to make her feel bad for the world.” 
‘¢But you are quite certain of all you've told 
me, little Joseph?” 





that of the young man, ‘‘I believe it’s that Mr. 


“Certain? Of course Iam. But, Mr. Savage, 
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if you'd just as lief call me Joseph without the 
little, ’'d rather. When a boy gets into busi- 


‘+Have you seen the house, Anna?” 
“No, grandmother; but Miss Halstead says 


ness for himself, it’s apt to hurt him in the way 3 it is very comfortable and pretty.” 


of trade to be called ‘little,’ our Robert says. 
It isn’t me, remember—I don’t mind; but our 
Robert is a capital business man, and he’s very 


view —these are his very words.” 
“Well, Joseph, I'll be careful.” 
“Thank you, sir; I hope you’ll be coming to 


to take eharge of the house. 


particular about it ‘in a commercial point of and they must have some one. 
question of rent about it.” 


*‘ And the rent?” 

“T told you, if you remember, that we were 
It is furnished, 
There is no 


“That is rather strange. Are you sure, Anna, 


that Miss Halstead is not making this s charity 


seeussoon. Grandma is always glad to see you.” § in disguise?” 


“And no one else, Joseph?” 

“Of course, we’re all glad,” answered the 
boy, instinctively keeping his sister in the {t 
background; “Robert and I particularly.” 

I am not quite certain that Horace Savage 
felt so grateful for this delicate reserve as he 


“It may be—I cannot tell; but one thing I do 


know, if charity could be sweet from any one, 


hat dear young lady would make it so. She is 


good and lovely as an angel!” 


“She is, indeed.” 
“And you ‘will accept this offer, grand- 


ought to have been; but one thing is certain, ; mother?” 


he did not go out of town that night, and was 
in better spirits, during the day, than had been 
usual to him for a week past. His mother was  t 
greatly surprised to see him come home that 


what seemed a capricious change of mind with 
great good-humor. 
“Fortunately,” she said to herself, ‘“‘I saw 


the girl before he relented. She will keep her } house. 


word, poor thing, though he may make it hard 
for her.” 

It was wonderful what confidence this woman 
of the world placed in the young creature whose 
life she was breaking up. Like a wise diplomat, 
she let her son take his own way unquestioned. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


“GRANDMOTHER!” 
“Well, my dear.” 
Anna did not answer at first, but sat for a 
time lost in thought. At last she spoke again, 
but in a voice so constrained that the old lady 
looked at her with sudden anxiety. 

“Grandmother, how long would it take us to 
move?” 

“Not long,” answered the old lady; ‘we 
have not much to pack up. Two or three 
hours would get us ready for the cart, if we 
all worked.” 

“Could we go to-night, grandmother?” 

“We could certainly—but where?” 

“I have found a place. When Miss Halstead 
was here the other day, she told me of a little 
house which belonged to her grandmother, who 
did not care to rent it just then, and wanted a 
niee, quiet family to take charge of it. She 
had mentioned us to the old lady, and we are 
just the kind of people she wants.” 





as if I could not breathe here. 
shawl, grandmother, and let us go look at the 





“Tt seems too good to be true, Anna. But if 


we can take a more comfortable house on such 


erms, it would be wrong to refuse it, For many 


reasons, dear, I should be glad to get you out 


afternoon as usual; but received his excuses for $ of this place.” 


«And I shall be so glad to move. It seems 
Put on your 


It is not so very far away.” 
«How impatient you are, Anna. We will look 


at the house, and I will get ready; but as for 
moving, we must give the landlady notice—she 
has been very kind to us.” 


“So she has, grandmother, I had forgotten 


her. Indeed, it seems to me as if I forget every- 
thing but myself. Of course, the boys must be 
consulted.” 


“They must, at least, be informed.” 
“Oh! how I wish it could be done at once; 


but if that is impossible, we can, at least, go 


and see this new house.” 

The old lady put on a neat crape bonnet 
which Anna had made for her, and covered 
the darns in her dress with an old black shawl, 
good in its time, but worn thin as muslin in 
places. She looked neat, and like a perfect 
gentlewoman; and would have appeared so in 
any dress, for with her, innate refinement was 
independent of costume. 

Anna had been sitting in her bonnet and 
shawl, for she had taken a long walk after her 
interview with Joseph, which ended in that call 
on Miss Halstead, during which the business of 
the house had been settled. Georgiana had re- 
ceived her with more than kindness. There 
was something shy and tender in her manner, 
inexpressibly touching. It seemed as if she 
were accepting a favor, rather than conferring 
one, when a second offer of the house wasmade. 
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Old Mrs. Halstead had been called in to the 
conference, and seemed delighted at the pros- 
pect of securing such unexceptionable inmates 
for her house. 

“It is a little box of a place in the edge of 
the town, so small that I find it diffieult to ob- 
tain a tenant that suits me, Besides, I may 
some time wish to live in it myself.” 

‘You, grandmama?” exclaimed Georgiana. 

“Yes, When my pretty grandchild here gets 
tired of petting me, or loves some other person 
enough to leave me.” 

«That I never shall—never!”’ answered Geor- 
gie. ‘Now it is impossible.” 

The old lady laid a hand on her young head 
with a queenly sort of tenderness, and said, 
‘‘Hush, child, hush! I do not like to hear you 
talk in this way.” 

«*What, do you want me to leave you?” an- 
swered Georgie, rallying her sprightliness; 
“that is very unkind, grandmama.” 

There was something sad and a little out of 
the common way here, which Anna did not un- 
derstand. Was it possible that this beautiful 
young creature, living in the very lap of wealth, 
could have her anxieties and feel the heartache 
as she did? The thought made her look on 
Georgie with more interest; a growing sym- 
pathy was fast springing up between these two 
girls, so far apart in the social strata, but so 
close together in that refinement of heart and 
mind which makes high natures kin. 

“If you can go to-day,” said Georgie, “I will 
meet you at the house, and do the honors.” 

So it was arranged; and Anna went home, 
brightened a little by this change in her exist- 
ence, to consult her grandmother, and prepare 
for the appointment she had made. 

Mrs. Burns entered a street-car and sat down 
by Anna, pleased with an event that had drawn 
her from the eternal sameness of her garret- 
home. She was a mild, sweet-faced old lady, 
for whom even the rude jostlers of a street-car 
made room reverently. So she enjoyed her 
ride, and thanked God in her heart that Anna 
would soon be under a shelter where no bad, 
rude man would dare to force himself upon her. 
The advent of Mr. Ward into what had been to 
them always a safe and peaceful dwelling, had 
distressed the old lady more than her grand- 
children had dreamed of. She had seen enough 
of the world in her lifetime to understand that 
to be domesticated with a young man, from any 
grade in society, would bring reproach of some 
kind on her child. The cars stopped, and after 
walking a single block, these two women found 
thems@lves in front of an opening or park, en- 





cireled by a double crescent of small three-story 
cottages, with verandahs of light wood-work 
running along each story, al] woven and draped 
with climbing roses, honeysuckles, and Virginia 
oreepers. In fact, the front of these houses was 
one lattice-work of flowers; and all-the open 
ground enclosed in the two crescents was broken 
up with guilder-roses, lilacs, spiras, and a world 
of roses growing in rich masses, if not always 
rare, exceedingly beautiful. 

A street ran between the twe crescents lined 
with tall trees, which, here and there, tangled 
their branches over it. In the grounds, too, 
were weeping-willows, the paper-mulberry, and 
alanthus trees, drooping under the weight of 
great clusters of vividly red fruit. 

The old lady uttered an exclamation, half 
delight, half surprise. Was it possible? Could 
she again gather her son’s children about her 
in a place like that? To Anna it seemed a little 
paradise. The very breath stopped on her lips 
as she paused to gaze upon it. ‘There must be 
some mistake,” she said. ‘‘The number was on 
one of those gates, truly; but it could not be.” 
She stood before one of the rustic gates which 
opened to a house in the very deepest curve of 
one of the crescents, bewildered and uncertain. 

“Do not attempt to open it,” said the old 
lady, restraining her granddaughter’s hand as 
she was about to unlatch the gate. ‘It cannot 
be here we are to live.” 

Poor old soul! She had lived so long in the 
close rooms of that tenement-building, that these 
houses, very simple and unpretending if divested 
of their grounds and flowers, seemed far too 
magnificent for her aspirations. 

“Let us go on,”’ she said, ‘*and search out the 
real house; this place is as lovely as paradise, 
but it isnot for us. I-wish you had not come 
this way, Anna, it will make you dissatisfied 
with the reality.” 

‘‘Look, grandmother, look! It is the very 
house. There is Miss Halstead in the door, you 
can scarcely see her for the honeysuckles; but 
I should know ker face anywhere. She is com- 
ing forward, and looks so pleased. Come, grand- 
mother.” 

Through the gate they went, and along the 
broad path lined with flowers on either hand. 
A rustic chair stood in the lower verandah, close 
by an open French window, which led into a 
pretty little parlor connected by folding doors, 
always kept open, with one of thé coziest little 
rooms you ever saw. This room was just large 
enough to hold a small couch, an easy-chair, & 
stand for flowers, and some books—just what it 
did contain. Mrs. Burns sat down in the rusti¢ 
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ghair, and drop after drop trembled up into her 
dear old eyes. Was this to be her home, even 
for a short season? Would her children breathe 
the odor of these flowers, and sleep in those 
neat rooms? She could not realize it. Our 
readers know how this sweet, old creature had 
bent and yielded to what was inevitable in ad- 
yersity without a murmur, and without shed- 
ding @ single tear; but she was childlike with 
gratitude now, and the tears began to steal 
down her withered cheek in slow drops of hap- 
piness, 

“My dear,” she said, holding out her hand 
to Georgiana Halstead, ‘‘come here and let the 
old woman kiss you, she is getting to be a child 
again; but a happy, very happy child. Are 
we, indeed, to live here?” 

“If you will, dear madam, my grandmother 
wishes it; but she makes one condition.” 

“What is that? I am sure it will not bea 
hard one.” 

‘Not very, I hope. While you stay in the 
house, you and your family must occupy it en- 
tirely. Your own furniture can be brought in, 
but you will find the house tolerable without 
that. She wishes no reserve as to room or fur- 
niture. Take possession when you please—the 
sooner the better; that is all the condition my 
grandmother makes.” 

“Your grandmother is a kind woman, and I 
thank her—that is all we can do. b are poor 
in everything but this gratitude, whith is very 
sweet to feel.” 

“Let us see the house. It was pretty as a 
bird’s-nest when I was here months ago. How 
fortunate it is that grandmama did not wish 
to let it. Come up stairs, you will find a 
very pretty sitting-room there, one of the most 
breezy, cheerful places you ever saw. Your 
bed-chamber, Mrs. Burns, opens into that. 
Anna’s will be on the third-story. I have 
arranged it all. Come and see.” 

Up stairs they went, into a room which Geor- 
gie had described well as cheerful and breezy, 
for the two sash-windows were open, and the 
whole chamber was swept with perfumed air 
as they entered it. Two good-sized book-cases 
were in this room, filled with pleasant reading. 
The furniture was all excellent, but unpretend- 
ing. Two or three engravings hung on the walls; 
and one of Wheeler & Wilson’s sewing-machines 
stood in a rosewood case in one corner. In the 
balcony, which seemed like a little room, it was 
80 festooned with vines, were some rustic chairs, 
and a bird-cage, in which birds were chirping. 

“This is my little present,” said Georgie, 
promptly, remarking the old lady’s look of sur- 





prise. ‘Here is a rocking-chair, which grand- 
mama sent from her own room. No one is to 
sit in that but Mrs, Burns, remember. Now 
take a peep in here; comfortable, I think.” 

She opened the bed-room door and revealed 
a low bed, white as snow, but simple as a bed 
well could be; an easy-chair, covered with white 
dimity, stood near it, and everything that an 
old person could require for comfort or conve- 
nience was there. Something more than the 
common furniture of a house had certainly 
been added here, Georgiana accounted for this 
frankly enough. 

‘‘Grandmama,”’ she said, ‘‘had more of these 
things than she knew how to use, and would 
send them, She does so like to make every- 
thing complete.” 

Old Mrs. Burns had not been known to smile 
so frequently as she did that day for years. 
There was an absolute glow on her face all the 
time she stayed in that cottage. She felt in- 
tuitively that some great kindness was intended, 
but it gave her no pain—generous persons can 
receive favors without annoyance; the very 
qualities which induce them to give freely en- 
able them to receive gracefully. Here that 
good old lady had a double pleasure, that of 
occupying a pleasant home, and the intense 
gratitude which came out of it, which was ex- 
quisite happiness in itsel?. 

“Tell your grandmother that her kindness 
has made an old woman hopeful again. For 
my own sake, and in behalf of my dear chil- 
dren, I thank her.” 

They stood by the gate looking back upon 
the grounds when Mrs, Burns said this. Anna 
was a little apart, silent, and with a dreamy 
sadness in her eyes. She had said little while 
examining the house, What could a change 
of place do for her? Indeed, I think the old 
rooms under the roof of that tenement-house 
was dearer to her than those open balconies, 
and all the flowers that draped them, for there 
he had held her hand quietly in his, There he 
had “looked, though he was seldom talking of 
love.” She was glad for her grandmother’s 
sake, and pleased that the boys, who worked 
so hard and were so good, would be for a time, 
at least, made more comfortable. As for her- 
self, poor girl, her life was broken up. But for 
those dear ones she would have been glad to 
die, had God so willed it, 

Georgiana Halstead did not understand this. 
She knew nothing of Anna’s interview with 
Mrs. Savage; and deeming her possessed of a 
love for which she would have given so much, 
was both surprised and disappointed at a cold- 
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ness which to her seemed want of feeling. In 
the exaltation of a most generous nature, she 
had found relief in carrying out the promise 
she had given Horace Savage; but she had ex- 
pected more enthusiasm, more demonstrative 
happiness, from a girl who had darkened her 
own life in attaining the love which was so 
ready to lift her out of all that was disagree- 
able in her life. 

Georgiana went home with Mrs. Burns. She 
was not the girl to make half sacrifices, and 
thought that, perhaps, her help or counsel 
might be of use. She would not be saddened 
by Anna’s silence, or disheartened in any way. 
Horace had asked her to befriend these people, 
and she would oblige him whether they wished 
it or not. 

Very much to the surprise of Mrs. Burns and 
her visitor, Robert had reached home earlier 
than usual, and was sitting in the room with 
young Mr. Gould, who had just returned from 
Ward’s room, where a fiery scene had passed 
between him and his old friend. That morning 
Bobert had appealed to the nephew of his em- 
ployer with frank earnestness, and besought 
him to get the young man away from that 
house. He told Gould how cruelly his presence 


annoyed sister Anna, and added that the grand- 
mother had appealed to him in vain. 

Gould was terribly angry when he learned 
how meanly Ward had seized upon his reckless 
hint to persecute a helpless girl. Every gener- 
ous impulse of his nature rose up in repudia- 


tion of an act so base. Scarcely had Robert 
told his story, when Gould seized his hat and 
stood ready, so far as lay in his power, to cor- 
rect the evil his own rash folly had instigated. 
His transient fancy for Robert’s sister had 
vanished long ago, and he felt responsible for 
an aet which might injure her, and certainly 
debased the man he had once considered as his 
friend. 

I have said there was a stormy scene in 
Ward’s room within ten minutes after Gould 
entered the house. We do not care to give the 
particulars, as it was enacted at the very time 
Mrs. Burns was going over her new house—a 
much pleasanter subject. But the result was, 
that an hour after young Ward gave up his 
key to the landlady, and hurried out of the 
house with a portmanteau in his hand, looking 
greatly flurried, and as mean as an exquisite 
dandy could well look. 

Gould went up stairs with Robert, resolved 
to set the old lady and her charge at rest for 
the future; and, if it could be done, offer them 
such help as might atone for the trouble he had 





unwittingly eceasioned them. He had beeg 
angry, or at least excited with generous indig- 
nation; and his very handsome face was lighted 
up into something more striking than mere 
color or form. He really was splendid while 
moving up and down that little room, his face 
bright with noble feeling, and his step lithe as 
the movements of a panther. 

Gould stood in the middle of the room when 
the young girls came in. I think at that par- 
ticular moment it would have been hard to find 
a more noble-looking fellow. Anna started and 
turned crimson. She recognized him at once 
as the Bois Guilbert of that Waverly tableau 
that had terminated so disastrously. Georgie, 
too, remembered him, and blushed in company 
with her friend. 

“My dear madam,” said the young man, ad- 
dressing Mrs. Burns, ‘‘I beg ten thousand par- 
dons for this intrusion; and as many more that 
any person I have ever known should have been 
its cause. My friend Robert here—a boy to be 
proud of, madam—informed me of the distress 
Ward had thrown you into, and I came up at 
once to turn him out. He is gone; I saw him 
into the street myself. You need have no 
farther uneasiness on his account.” 

“You are very good, very kind,” answered 
the old lady, thanking him with her eyes all 
the time she was speaking. ‘It would have 
been a great service, and is; but we are going 
to move.” 

“What, has the scoundrel really driven you 
out ?”” 

“No, not altogether that. We have found 
friends,” said Mrs. Burns, looking significantly 
at Georgiana. 

“T am heartily glad of that. Miss Halstead, 
I have already had the pleasure of an intro- 
duction. I could hardly have found it in my 
heart to forgive any one else for preceding me. 
But my uncle and I will settle our share with 
my young friend Robert.” 

“Robert,” whispered Mrs. Burns, who seemed 
to be trembling all over, “who is this young 
gentleman?” 

“Hush, grandmother! it is only young Mr. 
Gould.” 

The old woman dropped into a chair, and, 
elasping her hands together, forced herself to 
sit still. 

“T will go now,” said Georgie, seeing that no- 
thing could be done. ‘To-morrow I will come 
again, and we will arrange things. Robert, are 
you very tired? It is getting a little dark, I 
think.” 

Robert got up and took his hat from the 
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table; but young Gould took it gently from his 
hand and laid it back again. “I am going by 
Miss Halstead’s residenee. Will she permit me 
to escort her ?”’ 

Georgie smiled, twisted the elastic around 
her lace parasol, as it was of no farther use, 
and prepared to go. That splendid young fel- 
low, with eyes so soft, and yet so bright, was 
no mean escort for any girl—and Georgiana 
was quite conscious of the fact. Indeed, of the 
two, she could not but confess he was taller and 
finer-looking than Savage. That was why he 
had been selected to represent the magnificent 
Templar. 

So Georgie went home, accompanied by Mr. 
Gould, with her pretty gloved-hand resting on 
his arm lightly as a bird touches the branch it 
nests on, yet sending the pleasantest sort of a 
sensation through that arm, and into the im- 
petuous heart close by. If Georgie was con- 
scious of the mischief she was doing, the pretty 
Togue gave no sign, unless a little heavier 
weight upon the arm might have been deemed 
such; but upon the steps of her father’s man- 
sion she paused, after ascending just far enough 
to bring her face on a level with his, and such 
a warm, rosy smile met him that he longed to 


kiss her then and there, as an excuse for going 
into that house and demanding her on the in- 


stant of her father. Gould had seen that pro- 
vokingly handsome creature many a time with- 
out any such feelings, and asked himself, with 
supreme contempt, what he had been about 
never to fall in love with her before. 

“May you call?” said Georgie, putting the 
tip of her parasol up to her mouth, and turning 


her head on one side, as if she were brooding 3, 


over the subject, “Yes, certainly, if you have 
any business with papa—I think he does that 
sort of thing with your house sometimes; or if 
you have taken # fancy to know grandmama. 
She's an old lady worth knowing, I can tell you.” 

“If you permit me, I certainly shall have 
business with your father,” answered Gould, 
with a bright smile; “‘and am so anxious to see 
this fine old lady, that to-morrow, at the farthest, 
Ishall claim that privilege.” 

“I dare say she will be glad to see you. If 
she should be indisposed, there is aunt Eliza— 
you have seen aunt Eliza?” 

“Oh, yes, certainly! I have seen her, and 
shall be delighted to resume the acquaintance.” 

“Well, that being settled, good-night !” 

Gould lifted his hat, and went away. Georgie 
ran up the steps, smiling likea June morning. 
The door was opened, and she glided through, 
singing in a low, happy voice; “Spring is 

Vou. L.—16 





coming! Spring is coming!” when a voice 
called ‘to her from over the banisters. Miss 
Eliza spent half her natural life leaning over 
those banisters—and she was there, as usual, 
keeping guard. . 

‘*Who was it? Who was it you were talking 
to, Georgiana?” she called out. “I heard a 
man’s voice. I will take my oath I heard a 
man’s voice.” 

“It was Mr. Gould,” answered Georgie, 
breaking off her song. 

“Mr. Gould? What, the young gentleman 
who was on his knees to that vile girl in the 
tableau? You don’t mean to say it was him?” 

‘Yes, I do, aunt Eliza.” 

‘Where did you meet him, Georgie, dear? 
Tell me all about it, that’s a sweet angel?” 

*‘T met him at Mrs. Burns’, aunt Eliza.” 

“‘What, in that garret? Is he bewitched by 
that creature, too? I can’t believe it!” 

“T don’t know about his being bewitched, but 
he certainly was in Mrs. Burns’ room when 
we got there.” 

‘We! Georgiana, who are you talking about?” 

“Old Mrs. Burns, Anna, and myself. We 
had been up town on a little business, and-———” 

‘‘Georgiana Halstead, have you been in the 
street with those low people?” 

“Yes, if you will call them so.” 

‘‘Without my permission?” 

“T had that of grandmama.” ~ 

“*My mother is an old——- My mother does 
not know what sheis about. I must inform her.” 

*“«She is well informed, aunt Eliza.” 

“T will make sure of that. But Mr. Gould— 
did he inquire for me?” 

‘He spoke of you, certainly.” 

“What did he say? Come up here this 
minute, and tell me all about it.” 

‘He said that he had been introduced to you, 
and should like to renew the acquaintance.” 

“Yes, yes! [daresay he would! ‘I saw clearly 
that he was watching my Horace that night like 
a lynx, so jealous that he could not conceal it, 
because he escorted me to the carriage. So he 
has manifested himself at last. Too late! Too 
late!” 

‘‘He spoke of calling té-morrow, aunt Eliza.” 

“Indeed! That is serious. I will receive 
him courteously, of course, and with tender 
dignity. If there is any time when a lady 
should be considerate, it is when she is com- 
pelled to suppress the love she has inspired. 
Do not look at me, niece; I shall find myself 
equal to the occasion, depend on that. But, 
after visiting that creature, he cannot expect 
the reception I might otherwise have given him.’ 
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‘Where is grandmama, aunt Eliza?” 

“In her room, Go to her, child, and confess 
everything. She is kind, she is benevolent. 
Have no fear to approach her; she may not 
possess my bland manner—but that is the fault 
of early education. She is atrustworthy person, 
and deserves to be treated well.” 

«Afraid to approach my darling old grand- 
mama, who knows so much more than all of us 
put together, and is worth a thousand people, 
if we count the heart for anything. Dear me! 
what a precious old goose aunt Eliza is, Ha! 
she is leaning over the banister again. I hope 
she didn’t hear me.” 

“Georgiana!” 

‘Well, aunt Eliza.” 

“At what hour did Mr. Gould speak of call- 
ing?” 

‘‘He did not appoint any special time.’ 

“Well, it does not matter, one can dress early, 
and the pleasures of anticipation are so ex- 
quisitely sweet, that I shall quite revel in them,” 
muttered Miss Eliza to herself. ‘I only wanted 
this to bring that proud man to his knees. Let 
him fear to lose me once, and we shall have an 
interesting crisis; depend on that, Eliza Hal- 
stead.” 

Once more the banisters were left to their 
own support—and Miss Eliza retired into the 
place she called her boudoir, while Georgie 
went to her grandmother, and told her all that 
had passed. When Georgie spoke of Mr. Gould, 
the old lady seemed unusually disturbed, and 
asked a good many questions with singular 
interest, but said nothing against his coming, 
and smiled a little, as nicé old ladies will when 
they watch the workings of a young girl’s heart 
in her innocent speech. From that night Mrs. 
Halstead was less anxious about the heavy eyes 
and pale cheeks of her pet. In fact, it was not 
long before her cheeks wore the flush of wild 
roses, and her eyes——- Well, it is of no use 
describing Georgie’s eyes when she was happy— 
they were too lovely for comparison. 

It had been a chilly day, which made fires 
pleasant, when Savage had that interview in 
the old maid’s room; but the weather was de- 
liciously pleasant now, and Miss Eliza came out 
in white muslin and blue ribbons, radiant with 
expectation from breakfast time till noon, and 
from noon till evening. Then Mr; Gould came, 
and, according to her own private instructions, 
was taken up to her room, where the Cupid 
was quivering over a basket of real flowers, and 
Miss Eliza sat in position, with her foot on the 
ottoman, and some innocent white flowers in 
her hair. 





Gould was not quite so much preoccupied as 
Savage had been, so he fell. into the lady’s 
humor, complimented her till she fluttered like 
a bird of paradise on its nest, and began to 
think seriously of spurning young Savage from 
the feet to which he was expected to fall. After 
awhile Gould adroitly brought the conversation 
round to the lady’s mother, and expressed an 
ardent wish to know intimately any person con- 
nected with a person he had admired so long, 
This desire was so promising that Eliza took 
Gould into the family, sitting-room, where Mrs, 
Halstead sat with her beautiful grandchild. 

In this fashion Gould introduced himself into 
the family, where he soon became intimate as 
@ son. 

It. was after this bold step that the roses came 
back to Georgie’s face; and the young creature 
began to sing again, like a bird that some great 
storm has silenced for a time. The old lady 
smiled on all this, but at times she would fix 
her eyes, with strange anxiety, on the young 
man’s face, as if her thoughts were afar off, and 
troubled with bitter memories. 

As for Miss Eliza, it was very difficult to 
sweep an illusion from her brain. Intense 
vanity like hers is not easily warned . 





CHAPTER XIX. 


Tue night that Gould went home with Miss 
Halstead, Savage presented himself in the tene- 
ment-house, resolved to come to an explanation 
with Anna, and be guided by the result. The 
boys had gone out on some errand, and old Mrs. 
Burns had just stepped down stairs to give 
their landlady notice of the removal; so, for 
once, Anna was alone. She heard the step on 
the stairs, and started up like a frightened 
fawn, ready for flight. But there was no place 
to flee to, except the little bedroom, and that 
was so close to the room that he might hear her 
breathe—for she was even then panting with 
affright. What could she say to him? Had 
he really thought that Ward was staying there 
with her consent? He had reached the last 
flight of steps, when she remembered, with 4 
pang, her. promise to Mrs, Savage, “never, if 
she could help it, to see him again.” 

Stung by this thought, she sprang for the 
bedroom; but the doors of that house did no 
move with patent springs; this one dragged 
against the floor, and, hefore she could close 14 
Savage was in the ante-room. Was she glador 
sorry that the possibility of avoiding him had 
escaped her? The tumult in her heart would 
have forbidden an answer to this questien bad 
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wey 


her conscience been able to force it upon 


her. 

He was in the room, his eyes caught hers 
as her hand dropped from the door, and she 
stood on the threshold, gazing wildly at him 
like an antelope frightened in its lair. 

“Anna,” he said, yielding to a sudden rush 
of tenderness which swelled in his heart at the 
very sight of her; ‘Anna, was it from me you 
were striving to escape?” 

She stood where he had first seen her, with 
drooping eyes and a cheek of ashes. 

“Anna, speak to me.” 

She looked up with such agony on her face 
that the very sight of it made him recoil a step 
backward. 

“Anna, my poor, dear girl, what is this that 
has come between us?” 

“IT don’t know. Ask—ask No, you must 
not ask any one. You and I must never speak 
to each other again—never! never! never!” 

The voice broke off in a faint wail, so full of 
pain, that it made the young man shiver. 

“But we can and will speak together. 
shall prevent it?” 

“T must.” 

“You, Anna? Thisismadness. Some trouble 
has driven you wild.” 

“No, I am not wild, nor wicked enough to 
break a sacred promise.” 

“Asacred promise? Who exacted this pro- 
mise ?” 

“One who had a right.” 

“One who had a right? Who on earth has 
any right over you, Anna Burns? Are you not 
in everything but words my betrothed wife?” 

“I was—I was!” cried the poor girl, wringing 
her hands in piteous distress. “But every- 
thing is changed.” 

A flash of the old suspicion came over Savage; 
he strode across the room, and seizing Anna by 
the wrist, drew her with gentle violence through 
the door. 

; “Look me in ¢he face, Anna Burns, and say, 
if you have the courage, that this chnnge is in 
yourself.” 

She cast a piteous look into his face, and 
strove to force her hand from his grasp. 

“Girl! Girl! Has your heart become so false 
that it dares not look through your eyes?” 

“It is breaking! It is breaking!” she cried, 
desperately yielding her feeble strength to his. 

“Breaking? For what—for whom?” 

_ “You wound it so. Every one I meet gives 
it a blow,” 

“I wound it? Girl! Girl! Two daysiago I 
Would have died to save you an hour’s pain!” 


Who 





” 


‘¢But now you hate, you despise me!” moaned 
the poor young creature, giving him one look 
that went to his heart. 

“Why should you think so, Anna? If you 
have done nothing to earn hate or contempt, 
how could the idea enter your heart?” 

“T—I cannot tell. I can tell you nothing, 
Mr. Savage, only that I have made a promise, 
and must keep it.” 

Savage grasped her hand so fiercely that it 
pained her. 

‘Girl, answer me. 
to Mr: Ward?” 

“Mr. Ward?” 

Her face became instantly crimson with 
flashing blood. 

“Mr. Ward? Whotold you? Who—who 7 

She remembered her second promise to Mrs. 
Savage in time, and grew coldly white again. 

‘Those who know him to be under the same 
roof with you told me, Anna. If you could 
only know how I have reproached myself for 
believing them.” 

‘But you must believe them,” she said. The 
words fell from her lips sharp and cold, like 
hailstones one frozen snow. She shivered under 
his eye, and made another wild effort to release 
herself. But he held her in an iron grasp. 

“Anna, do you love that man?” 

His voice was low and hoarse; his eyes were 
full of passionate pleading; all his pride was 
forgotten then. He was a man pleading for 
the very life of his love. 

‘Do you love that man?” 

Oh, let me go! I pray of you, let me go!” 

“Not till you answer me, Anna.” 

‘‘What was it you asked me to say?” she 
faltered, humbly. 

‘“‘T asked if you loved that rean Ward?” 

“I could not answer that question. 
wonder how you can ask it.” 

“Another then—and for mercy’s sake, be 
frank. Have you ceased to love me? Anna, 
is it so?” 

Anna would not tell alie. She could be silent, 
and so keep her promise; but to say that she 
did not love that man, when every thought of 
her brain and pulse of her being was drawing 
her soul into his, was a blasphemy against love 
that she recoiled from. 

“‘Oh, Anna! is it all over between us?” 

She began to weep; great tears broke through 
those drooping eyelashes. 

“Yes,” she said, mournfully. 
between us.” 

«And you will marry that man?” 

““No! No! He does not wisht it. I—I——” 


Was that promise made 
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She broke off, as if a shot had penetrated her 
heart; for Savage had dropped her hand with 
a gesture of sweet anguish, as only a proud man 
feels when the woman he loves sinks into degra- 
dation. Fortunately for her secret, she neither 
understood the gesture, or the thought that 
made him turn so deadly white. She had 
paused suddenly, because the words on her 
lips were about to betray her. The next words 
that Savage addressed to her made the heart 
in her bosom thrill and ache as it had never 
done before. 

‘Anna, listen. I am going now, and you 
may never hear my voice again.” 

A sob broke on her white lips. She drooped 
before him, white and still; but, oh! how miser- 
able! ready for the last killing words. 

“Tf—if this man should become weary of 
you ” 

‘Weary of me?” 

There was pride on her lip, and fire in her 
eyes now; but this only revolted Savage. It 


seemed to him like the confidence of a vain 
woman, secure in her unhappy position. 
“This may happen, Anna.” 
“No, Mr. Savage, it never can.” 
“But men do change sometimes, 


” he an- 


swered, bitterly, ‘‘almost as readily as women. 
When this time comes, send to me. I shall never, 
of my own will, speak to you again; but while I 
have a dollar you shall never want.” 

Anna was weeping bitterly now. She strove 
to answer him, but her throat gave forth nothing 
but sobs. 

‘Do you promise, Anna, if anything con- 
nected with you could give me a gleam of plea- 
sure, it would be a certainty that you would 
send to me in your trouble or your need?” 

“TI will—I will,” she cried out. 

‘And to no other person?” 

“To you, and no other.” 

“Now farewell, Anna.” 

She took his hand in hers; she pressed her 
lips upon it again and again, covering it with 
tears and passionate kisses. 

“Tt is forever—it is forever!” she sobbed in 
despair. ‘Do not hate me,. Think kindly of 
me sometimes. Tell your mother——” 

“Tell my mother what, Anna? She will be 
sorry to hear this. She has been kind to you.” 

“Kind! Qh, yes! very kind.” There was 
bitterness in her heart, and it broke up through 
her sobs. 

“But what must I tell her?” 

“Nothing.” 

“I will tell her nothing,” he answered, 
sadly. 





He made an effort to take away his hand, 
but it brought a cry of such anguish from her 
that he desisted, and strove to soothe her. 

*¢And after what you have told me, it is only 
pain to stay near you.” 

“I know it,” she said; ‘terrible pain!” 

They were both silent now. She still clung 
to his hand, but was growing calmer. The 
storm of tears was ending in short, dry sobs; 
and she lifted her eyes to him with a look of 
such yearning tenderness, such humble depre- 
cation, that his own eyes were flooded. 

“You will not hate me?” she said. 

‘No, Anna. Heaven knows that is not in my 
power!” 

‘‘And sometimes, when you are married to 
some lady——”’ 

‘IT shall not marry for many a long year, 
Anna.” 

“There is Miss Halstead!” 

“Hush! That name on your lips wounds 
me.” 

‘‘You will marry her?” 

‘‘Hush!” he said, ‘‘I cannot bear that.” 

‘‘And when you are happy, sometimes think 
kindly of the poor girl who is not so very 
bad.” 

«Anna, I shall always think kindly of you. 
God forgive you that I cannot mingle respect 
with kindness!” 

‘‘Then you think I have done very wrong?” 

“Yes; very, very wrong.” 

“Ah, me! How can I help it? Which way 
shall I turn? It is hard to be so young, with 
only a dear old grandmother to show you the 
right way.” 

“It is hard, poor child!” 

«And I have tried to do my best—indeed, I 
have.” 

‘‘Tried, and failed. Unhappy girl!” 

“Yes, I am an unhappy girl—so unhappy 
that I sometimes think there never was a crea- 
ture so wretched. Then I must not let her see 
it, or the boys—they have so little pleasure, you 
know; but they are affectionate, and will find 
me out; but not if I can help it.” 

She said all this in a low, dreary voice, thet 
would have touched a heart of granite. Savage 
felt his resentment, his pride and his strength 
giving way. He would have given the world 
to take that young creature in his arms and 
weep over her. But it could not be. Her hands 
had fallen away from his unconsciously. She 
had covered her face with them. Savage turned 
from her and softly left the room; he had ¢ 
heart to attempt another farewell. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE FAITH, HOPE, AND CHARITY BOOK-MARKER. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Marer1ALs.—Perforated card, ribbon, and a } wood, and cut into the design according to the 
sharp penknife. model. The design shows the marker complete, 
Care is the principal thing required in this except one tasseled end, which is to be worked 
work. The card must be laid upon a piece of * exactly like the opposite one. 





DRESSING OR HOUSE SLIPPER FOR LADIES. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Taz ground-work of this slipper is of red, of the shoe and across the front, a piece of 
cloth, with an applique of white velvet orna- 3 white fur is sewn, and a bow of black velvet, 
mented with black braid, black silk cordon, $ with a buckle, is placed in the middle of the fur. 
and gold cord. The squares are formed with ; For a dressing-slipper a pair of cork-soles, such 
gold cord laid upon the velvet, and the little $ as are used for putting inside of boots or shoes, 
cross-stitches are of black silk. The chain-$ answer very well as soles, to which the cloth 
stitch is worked in black silk. Round the top $ may be sewn without difficulty. 
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NETTED NIGHT-CAP. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 











MarerraLs.—Coarse cotton; a netting-mesh } Begin with 22 stitches, and net backward and 
about a quarter of an inch in circumference; ; forward 15 rows, then take out the foundation 
ribbon of a bright color. } thread, draw it through the middle of the ob- 

This night-cap is particularly recommended } long square. Now work round and make 1 knot 
to persons who suffer from headache, as it keeps 3 in each stitch of the preceding row; there must 
the hair closely and comfortably together with- : be 18 rows netted round, then follows the broad 
out any pressure upon the head. $row for the ribbon to pass through; for this 
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take a mesh double the size, or put the cotton 3 stitches that were passed over in the first row; 
twice round at every stitch. After this broad $ whilst in the rest 1 stitch must be made in each 
row, work 2 rows over the first mesh. Then } stitch of the preceding row, until there is only 
follows the narrow lace of the outer edge. For?1 stitch to work, and the next to pass over 
this, net 1 row over the broad mesh, making alternately. This ends the lace. 

always 5 knots in 1 stitch, passing over the} Draw a ribbon through the broad row and 








next stitch. Now take again the small mesh, }tie it at the side or at the top, according to 
and pass over again in each row the dent teins: 















WALL-BASKET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Mareriats.—A fancy basket of the 
shape shown in design No. 1; red and 
white cloth; narrow Persian trimming 
in any pretty bright-colored pattern; 
black, yellow, gray, and blue silk; steel 
beads; blue ruche, or blue satin ribbon 
an inch wide to quill into a ruche. 

This basket may be used in a carriage, 
or for the wall of a boudoir, drawing- 
Toom, etc. The ornamental parts con- 









sist of a ground-work of red for the under 
part, No. 2, and white for the upper part, 
No. 3, both of which are shown in the full 
width. The under part is ornamented, ac- 
= cording to our design, with raised dots, in 
alternately blue, green, and yellow silk; 
the smaller dots represent steel beads. The 
diamond pattern in No. 8 represents the 
Persian trimming, for which any bright- 
colored pattern will do. It is herring- 
boned on with blue silk, The remaining 
part of the pattern is worked in long 
stitches with the colored silks, according to 
taste. When the two borders are finished, 
they are sewn together on the-wrong side, 
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so that the lower edge appears about an inch 3 is then formed into box-pleats, and sewn on 
below the upper one, and the entire breadth of } to the basket, and a ruche is placed over the 


the two is about three inches. The trimming $ stitehes and across the back of the basket. 
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TRIMMING IN BRAID AND VELVET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Tis is a suitable trimming for jackets, 


or white cashmere jackets, this trimming, in 


children’s dresses, etc. The velvet is first $ black velvet and gold braid, has a very pretty 
placed, then the braid above it. On scarlet ‘ effect. 


SLPS LILLE. 





SHAWL IN CROCHET. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER, 


\ 

In the front of this number we give a colored 
pattern of a crochet shawl. 

Marterrats.—One oz. of white wool; four oz. 
of blue wool; four oz. of green wool. 

Make a chain with the white wool one yard 
in length. On it work 10 rows in plain crochet, 
narrowing 1 stitch at one side of every row, 
keeping the other side square. Join the green 
wool and work 4 rows, narrowing in the same 
way; blue, 4 rows; repeat from the beginning. 
For the border, do 4 rows in blue, working all 








round the center-piece, widening three stitches 
in the middle of the back; 4 rows green, 10 
tows white, 4 rows blue, 4 rows green, widen- 
ing as directed; then, across the straight side 
of the shawl, do 4 rows green and 4 rows blue. 
The plaiding is done by working in chain-stitch 
with a zephyr, or crochet-needle, 1 row green, 
1 row white, and 1 row blue, at equal distances. 
Finish with a fringe 6 inches in depth, made 
with the green and blue wool, which is simply 
tied in. 
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NEW BUTTONS. 
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CROSSING SONTAG IN TRICOT. 








BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








MarTEeRIALs.—8 oz. double Berlin wool; 1 oz. 
single wool of a contrasting color; wood tricot 
hook, No. 6, bell gauge. 

Make a chain of 9 stitches; work the first 
row plain; at the beginning increase 1 stitch, 
always after the third, and at the end, before 
the 8 last stitches of the preceding row, in 
which, in the first line, at the corresponding 
place, draw a loop through the thread between 
the 2 perpendicular stitches, and in returning 
cast it off asa stitch. The 36th row will con- 
tain 79 stitches. Work the next row plain, in 
the following increase again 1 stitch at each 
side, so that there will be 88 stitches on the 
needle in the whole. 

Returning, cast off 2 stitches together at both 
sides of the 7 middle stitches intended for form- 
ing the back part of the neck. These 2 stitches 
just drawn through together, form the outer 
stitch of the 2 front parts, each of which is 
worked out upon the 86 side-stitches. At the 
slope for the throat, decrease 1 stitch after 3 
plain rows—that is, in every 4th row at the 
edge stitches, until the 48th row, after which 
there will be in the whole 12 stitches decreased. 
Crochet 39 rows plain for the shoulders, then 
decrease in every fourth row,’ so that the de- 
creasing on both sides falls in the same row. 
In this mapner decreasing 1 stitch on both sides 
twice in each third row, then 3 times in every 





second row, and finally decrease until only 3 
stitches for the front points remain. The outer 
edge of the finished foundation must next be 
worked round with 1 row of double-stitch; then 
follows the border, at which it will be neces- 
sary to increase a few stitches in the middle of 
the back part and at the front corners, that 
the work may not drag. Crochet the border 
all round in 3:rows; it is, however, narrower 
on the inner side, and wider on the outer edge; 
crochet always with fine wool. 

1st row: For the broad part, alternately 1 
treble and 1 chain, passing over a stitch; for 
the narrow inner part, 1 double in each double 
of the preceding row. 

2nd row: With the same wool as the founda- 
tion, work at the broad part, *, 2 treble, 3 
chain, and then 2 treble through the hole of 
the 1 chain of the preceding row; pass over the 
next hole and repeat from *; at the narrow 
part of the border crochet again 1 double in 
each stitch of the preceding row. 

8rd row: With dark wool for the broad part, 
*, 1 double between the 4 trebles of the pre- 
ceding row, 1 double, 4 treble, 1 double in the 
next hole formed by the 8 chain; repeat from *. 
At the narrow part, crochet always 1 double, 
then 8 chain passing over 2 stitches of the pre- 
ceding row. 


The little pattern represented in the design 
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must be worked in different lines at regular in- ; the upper thread of the next cross-stitch of the 
tervals. Our design gives 4 rows in length, { foundation. Then take the drawn-through loop 
and 12 stitches in breadth between each little ; up again, and draw the thread equally through 
figure. Each figure must be worked in between 3 this loop and the stitch of the foundation. 

2 perpendicular stitches over 3 rows, and are Work in this manner 3 stitches upward, then 
done in single stitch. At each time the thread is$1 chain and back in the same manner, so 
drawn through, let the last drawn-through loop ; that the beginning and the end meet; both the 
slip from the needle, and push this just through } threads must then be fastened. 





VARIETIES FOR THE MONTH. 


BY MRS, JANE WEAVER. 











APRON FOR LITTLE GIRL IN BLACK SILK 





HANDKERCHIEF CORNER. MONOGRAM. 
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CAP-BAG. 








BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








MATERIALS.—A square of twelve inches of 
canvas; some straw-colored single zephyr; some 
spangled black wool and bright-colored silk 
cord; five yards of ribbon, one inch wide, same 
color as the cord; thin pasteboard the size of 
the canvas; silk for the upper part of the bag. 
It will require a yard in length, and twelve 
inches in depth; some lining for the bag, and 
ribbon for strings. 

First work in canvas, in single stitch, with 
the straw-colored wool, or, if preferred, a square 
of twelve inches may be done in crochet with 
the straw-colored wool, princess royal stitch, 
and on it, on the canvas, work the design No. 2. 
The cord is sewn on the foundation at the cor- 
ners of the pattern with the spangled black 
wool; the cross-stitches are also wool; and the 
little cross lines, running over the cord, repre- 
sent silk stitches, which should be worked in a 
color contrasting with the cord. The canvas is 
Placed over the pasteboard, and the square is 
lined. The upper part of the bag and lining 
are made and fastened to the canvas, as shown 





in the engraving, leaving the bag to fall in na- 
tural order where the point of the square comes, 





and cutting them off afterward. When the top 
is neatly fastened to the square, the quilled 
ruche is next put on; the strings put in, and 


the bag is complete. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

MoTHERLESS.—Mary was gone, and the woman sat in a 

reverie. Hours passed, and she had almost forgotten. 
Mary sat by her side again hemming a white frock for 
Lilly. How fast her slender fingers flew! Héw the flash 
of the fire brightened up the stray curls that had before 
been in the shadow! How mournfully sweet was her 
smile—her gentle acquiescence! The past was forgotten. 
Mary was with her—not in the lonesome grave, but with 
her. Her soul was light again, when, at @ sudden sound, 
the aged widow sprang from her chair. It was, it could 
be no illusion. 

“Mother, mother!” called a silvery voice; and the door 
shook with the beating of a hand. 

“Mother, mother!” And again the door shook and trem- 
bled. 

The blood ran chill to her heart. 

“Who is it?” she cried. 

“It’s I, mother,” echoed the little voice, so calmly that 
it acted like magic upon the startled woman. She drew a 
deep breath, caught little Lilly in her arms as she mur~ 
mured, ; 

“T had forgotten you, child.” 

“It’s all dark up stairs—where’s mamma?” asked the 
little one, folding her arms about the withered neck. 

“Child, have you forgotten so soon?” half sobbed the 
childless grandmother, laying her wet cheek on the little 
one’s yellow curls. 

“I didn’t hear her up there,” murmured Lilly, plain- 
tively. “Could I hear her if she was an angel? It’s all so 
still, and so dark! I put my hand over, but couldn’t feel 
mamma’s face. I went all over the bed, and couldn’t find 
mamma anywhere. If she is an angel, why couldn’t I find 
her?” 

The flame brightened, flashed up, and sank down again 
into the red coals. Little Lilly watched it with unsteady 
glances. The brightness in her eyes was only the reflec- 
tion of the fire. They moved slower, and more slowly, 
were fixed for a moment; then the lids drooped, closed, 
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Drying AND CoLLectTING Ferns.—In places where many 
varieties or different species of the fern tribe are difficult 
to obtain, there are several other leaves that will prove 
yery useful to give a difference of outline, so essential in 
making up.an elegant design; amongst these will be found 
the smaller leaves of the common bramble, several of the 
butter-cups, and wild crane-bills, or geraniums, and the 
hair-like leaf of the Achillea millifolia, commonly called 
malfoil yarrow or silver-weed. The requisite for drying 
them are blotting-paper of a soft and absorbent nature, 
some thin boards, smooth and flat, (wainscot oak are best,) 
a large allowance of old newspapers to place between the 
blotting-paper. If that is not at hand in quantities, and 
either a screw-press, like a small napkin press, or some 
heavy weight, to place upon the pile of leaves and paper. 
The leaves should be placed between the paper as quickly 
as possible after gathering ; indeed, on hot days, we recom- 
mend taking a blotting-book out, in which to place, at 
once, any delicate specimens; and if driving, it can be put 
under the cushion with advantage until home is reached. 
We think fern leaves do best placed between blotting- 
paper, and then three or four thicknesses of old news- 
papers, or some other article of that sort, and thus piled 
up for the first night; the next day they should be looked 
over carefully, any turned morsels placed in their proper 
form, and the elegance of the curve and general shape 
attended to; fresh, dry paper should be placed between the 
sheets of blotting-paper, and after an interval of about two 
days, the whole of the paper should be again changed. 
Half a quire of cartridge-paper, made by ribbon passed 
through the paper at the fold, into.a rough book, is one of 
the best means of keeping the leaves unbroken until re- 
quired for use; and if that is likely to be some time, strips 
of gummed paper from the edges of the sheets of postage- 
stamps can be placed, in two or three places, across the 
main stem te retain the larger leaves in their places. 


Gossip on FLowers.—The nicest things for groups of hya- 
cinths and tulips are the deep glass fruit-dishes; the bulbs 


the fair head fell back, and the child slept again before ¢ STOW Well in them, and when surfaced with green moss, 


her grandmother had answered her question, “ Where ts 
my mother?” 

Corron AS A PRESERVATIVE OF FrutT.—It is not generally 
known that common raw cotton is one of the best and most 
simple means of preserving fruit fora long while. Nothing 
is so good for keeping grapes fresh all the winter. The 
bunches are gently laid between a layer of cotton in a glass 
or earthen jar. The jar is then corked down and the corks 
dipped in melted resin. Of course, it is much easier to pre- 
serve apples and pears, which need only be laid between 
two layers of cotton on the pantry-shelf or store-room. 

“Mrs. Snoppy’s Ske.etoy.”—We begin, in this number, 
Frank Lee Benedict’s novelet. It has already, from its 
title alone, attracted great attention. Altogether, our con- 
tinued stories, this year, have been unusually popular—a 
popularity, we think, quite deserved. “The Soldier’s Or- 
plans” is certainly the best novel Mrs. Stephens has written 
since “Palaces and Prisons,” if it is not actually the best, 
as we consider it, which she ever wrote. 





Speak PROPERLY, and in as few words as you can, but 
always plainly; for the end of speech is not ostentation, 
but to be understood. 
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they look very pretty on a drawing-room table. The 
“Miniature” or “Pompoon” hyacinths are the best for this 
purpose. Put a layer of moss at the bottom of the dish, 
then sound, good soil, and then fill up with prepared 
cocoa-nut fibre and charcoal; press the bulbs into this, 
taking care the crowns are left uncovered; press the soil 
well round, scatter a handful of silver sand on the surface, 
and water it all well, but be careful the crowns of the 
bulbs do not get damp. Place the dish for three weeks or 
a month in a dark, cool place, then bring them to the 
light, and water well. A nice arrangement as to color is 
to have a white hyacinth in the middle, then a ring of 
blue, and either pink or scarlet for the outside row. An- 
other pretty group is a rose or scarlet hyacinth in the 
center, then a ring of white and blush alternately, and the 
outside row to consist of Scilla Siberica, which is the love 
liest blue imaginable. A white hyacinth, surrounded en- 
tirely with Scilla Siberica, is beautiful. Tulips should be 
grown alone; the early dwarf tulips, single and double, are 
suitable for dishes.. Scarlet and white, also rose-colored 
ones, with three pure white in the center, 


More FoR THe Money can be had in “ Peterson” than in 
any other magazine. On this point the entire newspaper 
press is unanimous. “Peterson,” therefore, is just the 


$ Magazine for the times. 
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Be EaRLy IN THE Fre_p.—Now is the time to begin get- 
ting up clubs for 1867. You cannot commence tvo soon. 
Every year ladies write to us that they could have had 
larger clubs, if they had only begun a little sooner. 
“Peterson is both cheaper and better than any other,” 
they say, “and everybody prefers it.” So, if you start out 
soon enough, you will have no difficulty in getting large 
clubs, or even several clubs. Ask your friends to compare 
“Peterson” with other magazines, and then to note how 
much cheaper it ia. 

No Hovuss 1s Compete WiTHOUT PETERSON’s MaGazINE— 
so writes an old subscriber. Another subscriber says she 
has taken “Peterson” for twenty years. A third tells us 
that she has sent us clubs for fifteen years. But the best 
proof of what is thought of this Mag is its circulation, 
which is greater, this year, than the combined circulation 
of all other magazines of similar character in America. 





“Tue Srinaina Lesson.”—This is a very spirited wood- 
engraving. The children are bent on having a “good 
time,” while the countenances of the older ones show in- 
tense enjoyment. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Albert Nyanza Great Basin of the Nile, and Explora- 
tions of the Nile Sources. By Samuel White Baker. With 
Maps, Illustrations, and Portraits. London: Macmillan & 
. Philada: J. B. Lippincott d Co—This handsome and 
well illustrated volume graphically relates the story of 
the discovery of the great lake from which the Nile flows, 
to which Mr. Baker has given the name of “ Albert,” out 
of compliment to the late Prince Consort. What will add 
additional interest to this narrative, is the fact, that Mr. 
Baker was accompanied, during all the years he was en- 
gaged in making explorations, by his wife, a lady of ex- 
treme youth, delicately cultured, and surrounded in her 
English home by all the charms and luxuries of life that 
affection could suggest or wealth supply. This intrepid 
discoverer’s young wife followed him through all the 
dangers engendered by an African climate—disease, hostile 
savages, lack of food and water, and other horrors, better 
imagined than described; follows him, foot-sore and weary, 
beneath the tropical suns of the desert, and the terrors of 
the jungle, led, not by choice, but devotion; and in times of 
misery and sickness, her tender care saved his life and 
prospered the expedition. The book, therefore, is not only 
the record of its author’s great offering to science, but 
serves as a biography of these two brave spirits during the 
five years they spent together in Africa. Of the geological 
features of the country, or of its Flora, Mr. Baker does not 
pretend to give us any account; but what animals and 
tribes they saw, how they journeyed, fought, sickened, 
toiled on, and at last succeeded in their object, is here 
faithfully told by Mr. Baker, who modestly says, in his 
Preface, “Speke and Grant won the Victoria source of the 
great White Nile; and J have been permitted to succeed in 
completing the Nile Sources, by the discovery of the great 
Teservoir of the equatorial waters, the Albert Nyanza, from 
which the river issues as the entire Nile.” Throughout, 
omnes is singularly free from exaggeration or ego- 


Harper’s Pictorial History of the Great Rebellion. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—This history of the Rebellion 
is entitled to attention, from the fact that it is more a 
record of concurring events, graphically written, and well 
illustrated, than guesses at truth, or expressions of mere 
theories. It is published in’ monthly parts; and one-half 
the bers are now luded, bringing the history to 





the end of the first volume. 





Poems. By Christina G. Rosetti. Boston: Roberts Bro- 
thers.—We cannot but think Miss Rosetti’s publishers have 
claimed too much for her in asking tha¢ she be assigned a 
place by the side of Jean Ingelow. These poems, rarely 
beautiful as a few of them undoubtedly are, entitle their 
author to no such position as that occupied by Jean 
Ingelow. They are of varied character and unequal power; 
fuller of feeling than correct expression—and the feeling 
is generally of the most strained character. There is dis- 
played an incessant striving for effect—something to startle 
or vividly impress the reader. On a sombre sky Turner 
dashed a bit of red paint, and forthwith a sudden glory de- 
luged his picture—and the sky was luminous with the 
newly-risen sun. So with a word, as by a lightning flash, 
Mrs, Browning startled and entranced her readers; but 
Browning and Turner were rarely gifted with the divine 
spirit of genius, and we humbly suggest Miss Rosetti is not; 
and therefore it is that her efforts are oftenest merely 
daubs of red paint and not Turneresque sunlight. After 
the fashion of the hour, her poems are full of a painfully 
morbid feeling; and we must confess to being a little tired 
of the great abundance of heart-break which is so tenderly 
wrapped away in choice and not choice poetry. There isa 
wide and generous health in life; and poets as well as road- 
side laborers may find it by merely putting out their 
hands in earnest work and simple faith. If Miss Rosetti 
loved art less and nature more, these poems would be 
better artistically; better for her fame, and better for 
those of her young readers who may be so unfortunate as 
to learn from her that life is a prolonged agony and an 
eternal repining, done up in verse. We protest against 
this sham pain and sham sentiment that fills our literature, 
and slander the good, true, beautiful life God meant us to 
live. But there are some pictures in this volume, by Miss 
Rosetti’s brother, that are more poetic than any poem they 
illustrate. 

Elster’s Folly. By Mrs. Henry Wood. Author of “ East 
Lynne,” etc, Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers —We have 
been very highly gratified in the perusal of thié book. It 
is one of a high order of fiction. The pathos is genuine 
and unforced, the humor is natural and without effort, and 
both are well and judiciously introduced. The artistic con- 
struction of the story is good, and the interest, intense as 
it always is in a novel by Mrs. Wood, is powerfully sus- 
tained. The charm of quiet has fallen upon Mrs. Wood’s 
page—there are fewer coarse scenes. It is as far removed 
from mawkish sentimentality on the one hand as from 
ridiculous exaggeration on the other. The enjoyment of 
the reader would be spoilt by a sketch of the plot, and, 
therefore, we shall omit it, but refer him to the story. 

Land at Last. A Novel. By Edmund Yates. New York: 
Harper & Brothers—This clever novel is another of the 
Messrs. Harper’s reprint from the English. We are slow 
to accept Mr. Yates’ society for the genuine society of Eng- 
land; but aside from this, his stories are always attractive 
and entertaining, and should repay for republication here, 


Messrs. T. B. Peterson & Brothers have just published, “A 
Woman’s Thoughts about Women,” by the author of “John 
Halifax ;” “Married at Last,” by Annie Thomas; “ Moreton 
Hall, or the Spirits of the Haunted House;” “Jenny Am- 
brose; or, Life in the Eastern States;” “The Story of Eliza- 
beth,” by Miss Thackeray, daughter of William M. Thacke- 
ray, Esq.; “Fanchon the Cricket,” by George Sand; and 
“The Lady’s and Gentleman’s Science of Etiquette;” or, 
Guide to Perfect Manners in Society, by Count D’Orsay 
and Countess de Calabrella. They have also in press “ Sa- 
ratoga in 1787;” an Indian Tale of Frontier Life; “The 
Young Heiress,” by Mrs. Trollope; “The White Scalper,” 
by Gustave Aimard; “The Great Van Brock Property,” by 
James A. Maitland; “It may be True,” by Mrs. Wood; and 
“Elsie’s Married Life,” by Mrs. Mackenzie Daniels. 
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HORTICULTURAL. over a very slow fire till done enough, and thin it with 


Danus—The stately dahlia has quite superseded the 
equally stately hollyhock. This, to be sure, is a matter of 
taste; but the holiyhock, with its tapering spire of flowers, 
eught always to remain a favorite in all country or cot- 
tage-gardens. But if, as is the fashion, dahlias are prefer- 
red, it will be as well that a few hints should be given as 
to the best mode of culture. By October much of their 
beauty has gone, their bloom has partly departed, and 
when frost comes to blacken their leaves it ‘will be full 
time to take them up and store them away. Select a dry 
day for the work. Cut off the leaves six inches from the 
ground, and dig up the roots very carefully. Place them 
to drain; that is to say, lay them by the heels, so as to 
allow of 'the sap going from the stems, and when they be- 
come tolerably dry, put them in the cellar or any snug 
place, where neither frost nor damp can get at them. Some 
persons keep them hanging on nails all round the cellar 
walls. Others cover them with sand. May is the best time 
for planting out the tubers, their bed having been made 
for them in March, and they having been themselves well 
started in a hot-bed or green-house, or any warm room 
which is kept of an equal temperture. An old box in the 
green-house, with a little good loam in it, just keeping the 
crown of the tubers above the soil, so as to show the eyes 
well, is a good place. As soon as the shoots appear, when 
propagation by cuttings is practiced, the tubers must be 
divided, and an eye or shoot left, of course, in each por- 
tion; these divisions or cuttings placed in pots filled with 
turfy loam and sand; and as the little plants grow they 
should be hardened off in a colder place, so as to prepare 
them for planting out. Many persons say that this is the 
best mode of culture, but others plant the entire tuber. 
Dahlias produce a fine effect when planted in groups, 
each group composed of dahlias of the same color, and five 
in a cluster. This mode of planting, however, will only 
suit extensive grounds 

With regard to the soil, rich garden ground should be 
chosen, anfi a coating of stable manure laid over it, and 
dug in “a spit deep,” as gardeners say. The stakes should 
be placed in the bed when it is made, and firmly driven in; 
for the plants require good support, and it is quite as well, 
when the roots are planted out, to draw a circle of lime 
round them, so as to keep off the slugs, who are very fond 
of the young shoots. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Ray Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

SOUPS. 

Game Soup.—In the season for game, it is easy to have 
good game soup at very little expense, and very nice. 
Take the meat from off the bones of any cold game left, 
pound it in a mortar, and break up the bones, and pour 
on them a quart of any good broth, and boil for an hour 
and a half. Boil and mash six turnips, and mix with 
the pounded meat; and then pass them through.a sieve. 
Strain the broth, and stir in the mixture of meat and tur- 
nips which has been strained through the sieve; keep the 
soup-pot near the fire, but do not let it boil. When ready 
to dish the soup for table, beat the yolks of five eggs very 
lightly, and mix with them half a pint of goodcream. Set 
the soup on to boil; and, as it boils, stir in the beaten eggs 
and cream, but be careful that it does not boil after they 
are stirred in, as the egg will curdle. Serve hot. 

Palestine Soxp—Take Jerusalem artichokes according 
to the quantity of soup required to be made, cut them 
in slices, with a quarter of a pound of butter, two or 
three onions and turnips, sliced into a stewpan, and stew 





good veal stock. Just before you serve, at the last boil, 
add a quarter of a pint of good cream. This is an exce]- 
lent soup. Season to taste with a little salt and Cayenne, 
As it is necessary fo vary soups, we shall give you a few to 
choose from, according to season and taste. All brown 
soup must be clear and thin, with the exception of mock 
turtle, which must be thickened with flour first. browned 
with butter in a stewpan. If the flour is added without 
previous browning, it preserves a raw taste that by no 
means improves the flavor. 

Julienne Soup—Put a piece of butter the size of an egg 
into the soup-kettle; stir until melted. Cut three young 
onions small; fry them a nice brown; add three quarts of 
good clear beef stock, a little mace, pepper and salt; let it 
boil one hour; add three young carrots and three turnips, 
cut small, a stalk of celery, cut fine, a pint of French 
beans, a pint of green peas; let this boil two hours; if not 
a bright, clear color, add a spoonful of soy. This is a nice 
summer soup. 


MEATS AND GAME. 

Rabbit-Pie—Cut up one or two rabbits, according to 
their size and requirements, into joints, as when you carve 
them at table. Lay thém flat in an earthen pan, in layers, 
adding pepper and salt, and a very fine slice of onion be- 
tween each layer of meat. Pour in a little water, or good 
broth, if you have it, just sufficient to cover the rabbit, 
cover close, and stew gently in the oven till quite tender. 
Then place the joints in a suitable pie-dish, and grate a 
little nutmeg between the layers of rabbit, placing alter- 
nate layers of very thin slices of cooked ham or bacon, and 
of hard boiled eggs—two will be sufficient for the pie, three 
at the outside. Mix with the gravy about a thimbleful of 
arrow-root, well blended, and a t ful of mushroom, 
or Lea & Perrius’ sauce, and pour over, or let it stand till 
the morrow. Then add the crust, and bake till the pastry 
be of a light brown. Serve hot. If you like the liver, chop 
it up fine and add it with the lavers of meat; any super- 
fluity of cold roast veal may be used up in this pie, slice 
it very thin and add it to the rubbit, etc. Some people 
pour a little onion-sauce over before putting on the crust— 
this is quite optional; some also add a tablespoonful of 
port-wine to the gravy, which is, also, a matter of private 
judgment, and some consider a few small forcemeat-balls 
an improvement to the pie. 

Pressed Spiced Beef—Take part of the thin flank, re- 
move the inner skin. For a piece of about ten pounds, rub 
it well with two ounces of saltpetre and half a pound of 
salt, rubbing in a little of the saltpetre before the salt is 
added. Then, to prepare the pickle, take thirty berries of 
black pepper, fifteen berries of allspice, seven flowers of 
cloves, one pound of molasses, and three-quarters of a pint 
of good beer. Boil this half an hour, strain off the spice, 
and, when cold, pour it on the meat, rubbing it over and 
in, each day, for ten days or a fortnight. Mix, in due pro- 
portions, some chopped parsley, marjoram, and thyme, & 
little black pepper, Cayenne, powdered cloves, mace, and 
allspice; spread these all over the inner side of the beef, 
roll it up as tightly as possible, and bind it round and 
round with a broad tape; put a cloth tight all over it to 
keep in the spice and herbs. Boil it very gently five or 
six hours (a larger piece may be boiled eight hours) with- 
out unwrapping it; lay it on a board, put another board 
on the top of it, and, with a heavy weight on that, let it 
remain so all night. 

Rump-Steak Pie—Procure two pounds of rump-steaks, 
which cut into thinnish slices, and season well with pep- 
per and salt; dip each piece into flour, and lay them in® 
small pie-dish, finishing the top in the form of a dome; 
add a wineglassful of water; then hawe ready half a pound 
of puff-paste; cut off a small piece, which roll into a band, 
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and lay round the edge of the dish, having previously 
wetted it with a paste-brush dipped in water; then roll 
out the remainder of the paste to about the size of the 
dish, damp the band of paste upon the dish, and lay the 
other piece over, make a hole with a knife at the top, 
press the edges evenly down with your thumbs, trim the 
pie round with a knife, egg over the top with a paste- 
brush, and ornament with the trimmings. of the paste, 
according to fancy; bakes it rather better than an hour in 
a moderate oven, and serve either hot or cold. 


DESSERTS. 


Prince of Wales Pudding.—Chop four ounces of apple, 
the same quantity of bread-crumbs, suet, and currants, well 
washed and picked; two ounces of candied lemon, orange, 
and citron, chopped fine; five ounces pounded loaf-sugar; 
half a nutmeg, grated. Mix all together with four eggs. 
Butter well and flour a tin, put in the mixture, and place 
abuttered paper on the top, and a cloth over the paper. 
If you steam it the paper is sufficient. It will take two 
hours boiling. When you dish it, stick cut blanched 
almonds on it, and serve with wine-sauce. 

A Very Cheap Family Pudding—A pound of flour, a 
pound of suet, chopped fine, three-quarters of a pound of 
molasses or sugar, a pound each of carrots and potatoes, well 
boiled and mashed together; halfa pound of raisins; three- 
quarters of a pound of soft bread-crumbs; spice flavoring 
and peel optional. Mix the whole well together with a 
little water; it must not be too stiff, and certainly not too 
moist; rub a basin well with dripping, and boil for eight 
hours. This is sufficient for twelve persons. 

Frozen Pudding.—Fill the mould with different kinds of 
sweetmeats; you can place them to form any figure you 
please. Whip to a strong froth as much cream, with a 
little sugar, and flavoring of any kind, as will fill your 
mould; turn into the mould a teacupful of brandy, fill it 
with the cream, put it into a cream-freezing tub, with 
plenty of salt and ice; let it remain six or eight hours. 
This is also very nice for the supper-table. 

A Pudding.—A nutritious and favorite pudding is made 
as follows: Half a pound of finely shred suet, half a pound 
of flour, two or three ounces of moist sugar or molasses, half 
a pound of currants or stoned raisins, two or three well- 
beaten eggs, about a cupful of milk, and a small quantity 
of salt. Mix all well together, and bake immediately in a 
pie-dish for about half an hour. 


MISCELLANEOUS TABLE-RECEIPTS. 


Economical White Sauce.—Cut up fine one carrot and two 
small onions, and put them into astewpan with two ounces 
of butter, and simmer till the butter is nearly absorbed. 
Then mix a small teacupful of flour in a pint of new milk, 
boil the whole quietly till it thickens, strain it, season with 
saltand white pepper or Cayenne, and it is ready to serve. 
Or mix well two ounces of flour with one ounce of butter, 
with a little nutmeg, pepper, and salt; add a pint of milk, 
and throw in a strip of lemon-peel; stir well over the fire 
till quite thick, and strain. 

Pie-Crust for Meat-Pies—Take one pound of dried flour 
and rub it into six ounces of lard, six ounces of butter, a 
small quantity of salt, and a small half-teaspoonful of 
baking-powder. Mix all these ingredients well together, 
and then use as much water as will make them into a nice 
stiff paste, Roll it out, let it stand for about ten minutes, 
and then roll it once more before putting it on the meat. 
The pie should be baked in a moderately quick oven. 

Saveloys are made of salt pork, of which the fat and lean 
are mixed together, and chopped with a fourth of their 
Weight in bread. Season with pepper, allspice, and sage- 
leaves. Put the saveloys.in skins in the same way as 
sausages; boil them slowly for halfan hour. They should 
be eaten cold. 


Cheese-Omelet.—Mix to a smooth batter three tablespoon- 
fuls of fine flour, with half a pint of milk. Beat up well 
the yolks and whites of four eggs, a little salt, and a 
quarter of a pound of grated old English cheese. Add these 
to the flour and milk, and whisk all the ingredients together 
for halfan hour. Put three ounces of butter into a frying- 
pan, and when it is boiling pour in the above mixture, fry 
it for a few minutes, and then turn it carefully; when it is 
sufficiently cooked on the other side, turn it on to a hot 
dish and serve. 

Rumbled Eggs.—This is very convenient for invalids, or a 
light dish for supper. Beat up three eggs with two ounces 
of fresh butter, or well-washed salt butter; add a teaspoon- 
ful of cream or new milk. Put all in a saucepan and keep 
stirring it over the fire for nearly five minutes, until it 
rises up like souffle, when it should be immediately dished 
on buttered toast. 
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MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

How to Prepare Starch for Use.—Take a quart basin, and 
put into it a tablespoonful of the best starch, which, with 
a clean, wooden spoon kept for the purpose, gradually 
moisten and rub down with a quarter of a pint of cold 
spring-water, adding only a tablespoonful at a time. When 
in a perfectly smooth state, and about the consistency of 
cream, gradually stir into it a pint of boiling water; then 
pour the mixture into a clean, glazed pipkin, kept for the 
purpose, and stir it over a gentle fire till it boils, adding a 
lump of sugar, which prevents the starch from sticking to 
the hot iron. While in a boiling state, take a piece of 
wax-candle, and turn it round two or three times; this 
gives a smooth and glossy surface to the linen after it has 
been ironed. Then strain the starch thus prepared through 
a piece of coarse muslin into a basin, cover it over with a 
plate, to prevent a skin forming on the top, and then, be- 
fore it is quite cold, it is ready for use. 

Decorations for Fire-Grates.—The best and cleanest is a 
mirror, made, with a narrow gilt moulding, to fit in front 
of the grate so as entirely to fill it, to the inner edge of the 
marble mantle-piece; the fender and fire-irons to be taken 
away, and an ornamental stand of flowers placed in front 
of the glass. If this is considered too expensive, a pretty, 
light decoration can be made by obtaining some very coarse 
muslin, either white or colored, cutting it into yard lengths, 
and carefully raveling it all to pieces. Put loose masses of 
it into the grate and fender, and place a few pots of plants, 
such as ferns, musk, or mignonette into the corners, and 
you will have a pretty cool-looking effect. 

To Remove Rust from Polished Iron.—The best method 
of removing rust from a polished grate, is to scrape duwn 
to.a fine powder some bathbrick, put it into a little oil, and 
rub the spots well with a piece of flannel dipped in the 
mixture; after which apply some whiting, also well rub- 
+ bed in. This process must be repeated daily until all trace 
of the rust has disappeared. To prevent the grate or fire- 
irons from becoming spotted with rust, it is a good plan to 
rub them over with the fat from the inside of a fowl, and 
finish them off with whiting. 

To Clean Plate—An ounce of pounded hartshorn is 
boiled in a quart of water, and while on the fire the plate 
ig put into it, and allowed to boil a little; it is then drained 
* over the saucepan and dried before the fire. After the 
plate is finished, some clean linen rags are put into the 
water until all is soaked up. These, when dry, will be 
useful for cleaning the silver, and are also useful for 
brightening brass articles. When quite dry, the plate 
must be rubbed till bright with leather. 

Carpet Sweeping.—Cabbage chopped and thrown on car- 
pets before sweeping, answers the same purpose as tea- 





leaves for laying dust. 
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FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 





FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 
Fic. 1.—Dress ror A Bripr, Mapz or Ware Frencu Mus- 
u1N.—The waist is high in the neck, and gathered into a 


band at the waist; a coat sleeve trimmed with lace at the 


shoulders and wrists. The skirt is made with a tunic, 
which “descends to. the edge of the long skirt in the back, 
and slopes considerably to the front. The bottom of the 
upper skirt is trimmed with guipure lace and inserting. 
A long veil made of crepe lisse, with flowers in the hair. 

Fic. m.—Carriace Dress or Rep AND BLACK STRIPED 
Sux—The waist is made with basque ends at the back, 
trimmed with Chantilly lace. The bonnet is composed of 
imperial velvet, ornamented with chains of gold and pearls. 

Fie. m1.—Eventne Dress or ARSENIC GREEN Satry.—The 
waist is very low, and the skirt is quite plain. The pele- 
rine is composed of Cluny inserting and green velvet. The 
hair is dressed with bands of gold and a single white feather. 

Fic. tv.—-BaLt Dress or Buack TuLLE.—The waist is cut 
in the old style. The skirt is formed of three deep puffings 
made over a black satin foundation, and trimmed with 
three pink roses and gold wheat, placed at intervals on 
the tulle. Gold necklace and bracelets. 

GengraL Remarxks.—The skirts of dresses for home wear 
are very long. All the widths are gored, and are very wide— 
quite six yards. The hoops are very small at the waist, and 
very wide at the bottom. Some people have ruffles, made of 
muslin, sewed on the hoops to support the dress-skirt. 

Although short dresses are slowly coming into favor, 
looped-up skirts prevail for the present, and skirts are to 
be seen on the most fashionable promenades, either looped 
up, or the trimming so arranged as to simulate that effect. 

Waite Sik Perricoats are, also, embroidered with black 
purse silk, and are trimmed with black chenille fringe. As 
plain white silk petticoats have been very general since 
the commencement of the season, many ladies, who are 
d, are now freshening them up by the 
addition of either black chenille fringe or colored chenille, 
tipped with crystal drops. These petticoats are not always 
very costly, for they can be made of slips which have been 
used under ball-dresses; the train (indispensable with an 
evening toilet) is cut away, and the upper part remains 
usually very fresh. 

Al Skiers are now tied at the back with sashes; the 
fashion is spreading, and, instead of plain sashes, the ends 
are now ornamented. 

Waists are universally made round. Some basques are 
worn, however, and are cut very deep at the back and very 
shallow in front. 

Basques for walking suits are sometimes added with a 
waistband—but of this we have spoken ina former number. 

SLEEVES are stili cut in the coat shape; and although we 
are threatened with a change, none adopt any other. 

Emprorwery is much used, both on colored and white 
dresses and mantles. The out-door garments for the win- 
ter will be heavily trimmed in this way. 

Jackets for neglige are still cut in what is called the sailor 
form, which is so convenient; revers are now added in front, 
and the jackets are made of more fancy materials, such as 
Pyrenean cloth, striped scarlet and white, with a thin, gold 
line, the revers in front of scarlet cashmere, and at each 
point of the collar there is an anchor, in mother-of-pearl 
or gold. Soft white flannel, dotted with black chenille, 
trimmed with black velvet revers and oxydized silver but- 
tons, enameled with black, is another style. 

Corron Camaric, and also plain foulard chemises Russes, 
are embroidered with fine wool. In the country they wear 
foulards with trimmings which do not easily get dirty. The 

hemise Russe b more fashionable every year. It is 
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easy to understand this, as this kind of garment is the most 
convenient for neglige toilet, and is easy to iron and to make. 

Petticoats area costly novelty now-a-days. They are made 
of every conceivable texture, and are trimmed to match: 





Some are ornamented with bands of Oriental embroidery, 
worked in silks of divers hues, while others are trimmed to 
match the over-skirt. The latter is in the best taste. 

PgpLums are the novelty of the year, and are very pretty 
on many occasions. Nothing is more elegent than these 
little red peplums, enriched with Algerian embroideries, 
passementeries, black braiding, applique of black or white 
guipure. The peplums are lined with silk of different 
colors; thus a peplum in coral color, braided with black, 
should be lined with black silk. The first peplums had 
coat sleeves like paletots; now they are worn with large 
pointed and flowing sleeves, open nearly from top to bottom, 
andshow the sleeve of the dress, or of a white bodice. Now 
the flowing sleeve is being worn, but with a tight under- 
sleeve to keep out the cold. These flowing sleeves are very 
graceful; they are finished off at the bottom with a tassel 
similar to that hanging from the points of the peplum. 

Warre Prptoms are encircled with lama, white silk, or 
crystal fringes. The Benoiton knot fastened behind red 
peplums, is entirely made of gimp or black lace. The knot 
of the white peplums is of white moire, embroidered with 
gold or jet. White peplums are worn in fall dress, and as 
an opera cloak. 

For Bat Dresses the peplum is generally fastened to the 
bodice, while with walking toilets it is only fastened with 
a waistband worn over the body. The antique peplum is 
made of crepe, fastened on the shoulder with a cameo. 

Eventna Dresses, unless for large parties, are almost 
universally made of white muslin. There is no particular 
fashion, however, for them in point of trimmings. Colored 
silk under-skirts are much worn, with sashes the same 
color as the skirt. 

Bonnets with square fronts are making their appearance, 
and are called “Neapolitans.” They are more becoming 
than the Lamballes, and, although they are not in reality 
bonnets, they do duty for them, and prove most charming 
head-dresses. 

Comss, for evening wear, have all a wide, straight band 
of gold or silver at the top of them. The perforated silver 
bands, finely chased, and with delicate chains falling on 
the chignon, are, in my opinion, in the best taste. Some 
combs are made with a multitude of these delicate chains 
festooned to the straight metal band, with precious stones 
or camei—and very graceful they look. 

NEcKLETS are still worn, almost invariably with high 
dresses. They are made of gold—a thick gold cord, with 
locket suspended from the center; or of filigree silver, when 
fine chains encircle the throat; or the necklet is composed 
of large amethyst, or rock crystal, or alabaster beads—the 
variety is endless. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1—Fancy Dress ror a Lirrie Gmi.—The under- 
skirt is made of silk, with an over-skirt of muslin or lace, 
which is looped at the sides with gold cords and tassels. 
The edge of this skirt is ornaménted with a garland of 
roses. Low waist. 

Fra. 1.—Dress ror a Youna Lapy, or Srripep SiLK.— 
White muslin waist, with colored trimmings. 

Fic. m.—Daess ror a Lirrie Bor.—Jacket and Knicker- 
bockers of black silk; leather belt, and velvet hat. 

Fic: rv.—Dress yor A Lirtie Gri, mape or Momal 
trimmed with colors. 

Fic. v.—Dress ror a Boy or Nive Years Ovp.—Jacket 
and pants of cassimere. The former has a small round 
cape. Fine felt hat. 

Fig. vi—Watxind Str? ror a Gre, MADE oF STRIPED, 
ALPAcA.—The skirt is made straight, and the sack bias. 
The ‘petticoat is of plain material, trimmed with velvet. 
Felt hat. 
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WALKING DRESS. 
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BACK AND FRONT VIEW OF A NEW BASQUE. 
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BONNET. 














| “ DESIGN FOR EMBROIDERY. 






































INSERTION. 


COLLAR AND SLEEVE. 













































































WAT CARE 2? 


WORDS AND MUSIC 


BY ALICE HAWTHORNE 





Published by permission of SEP. WINNER & Co., proprietors of Copyright. 
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WHAT CARE 1? 





few, Whose hearts are true: 
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lie! Thewhole way through. 





Vows are spoken, 
Tho’ early broken ; 

Life’s best token soon passes by. 
Friends are scattered, 

And hearts are shattered, 
Vainly sighting, but why should I? 
Love they tell-us, is blind.and jealous: 

Hearts for gold are bought and sold. 
Man’s a creature of fickle feature; 
Woman too—if truth be told. 
Yet what care I, &c. 
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Yet, what 
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Doubts awaken, 
And faith is shaken; 
Friends forsaken that love too well. 
All the pleasure 
We learn to treasure, 
Brings a sigh to break its bar 
Truth confided to hearts divided 
Wakens care we fear to bear, 
Who would borrow from life her sorrow ? 
Love is lost, beware! beware! 
Yet what care I? 
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